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During World War One the man- 
power situation became almost as 
serious as at present. Orchardists, in 
their frenzy to take care of their 
crops as best they could with a lim- 
ited amount of help, turned largely 
from the slow tedious method of 
applying protective insecticides and 
fungicides with liquid sprays, to the 
more rapid and less efficient (though 
more costly)method of dusting. When 
an orchardist once gets in the habit 
of doing work in a rapid manner he 
is hesitant to go back to a slower 
process even though the_ slower 
method of liquid spraying is much 
more effective and less costly. Dust- 
ing remained a common practice for 
several years. 

The widespread use of poison 
dusts together with more or less 
careless spraying on the part of 
Many growers soon resulted in an 
acute shortage of honeybees and oth- 
er pollinating insects in orchards of 
Western New York. Crop {failures 
and low yields resulting from inef- 
ficient pollination became quite prev- 
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Pollination Situation 
in Western New York 
By Howard M. Myers 
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alent through much of this region. 

So far as beekeeping was concern- 
ed the situation became desperate 
and during the early twenties honey- 
bees, either by extinction or migra- 
tion, had about disappeared from 
the fruit growing region along Lake 
Ontario. Bees for pollination since 
then have largely had to be brought 
in for the purpose. Purchasing special 
orchard packages from the South 
and full colonies from Northern bee- 
keepers has been practiced by the 
growers at one time or another. 

Renting of strong wintered-over 
colonies, the beekeeper doing most 
of the labor of placing them in and 
removing them from the orchard, 
has become the most common prac- 
tice and thousands of colonies are 
thus used every spring. This prac- 
tice is growing and there is an indi- 
cation that it has become perma- 
nently established. 

It is true that many growers do not 
put bees in their orchards and some 
secure reasonably good and average 
crops. But usually these are grow- 
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ers of varieties that are easily pol- 
linated, whose orchards are favor- 
ably located near wild bees or other 
insects that do pollination, or, they 
benefit largely from bees in their 
neighbors’ orchards. During the 
spring of 1943 these growers did not 
fare so well. The blooming period 
was very wet and cold, with only 
short periods of weather suitable 
for insect flight. 

By far the most of the fruit pro- 
duced in this region was found in 
orchards where bees were placed 
and where the growers did their 
part in providing bloom with suitable 
compatible pollen for the bees to 
pollinate the self-sterile varieties. 
Some growers have provided this 
necessity in a permanent way by in- 
terplanting or intergrafting the right 
varieties throughout their plantings. 
Where this has not been done it 
must be taken care of in a tempor- 
ary manner by placing large bou- 
quets of the right kind of bloom 
through their orchards. This work 
is a real job and has to be done on 
a large scale to be efficient. Small 
widely scattered bouquets are of lit- 
tle or no value. Large limbs of 
good bloom in the proper state of 
development to shed pollen at the 
right time, placed in large drums or 
barrels with an ample supply of 
water and placed about every third 
tree in every third row, are essential. 

I do not know of a single grower 
who has had colonies of good strength 
amd a sufficient number of hives and 
has provided proper amounts of bou- 
quets or other scources of pollen, who 
has discontinued the practice. 


Servicing Orchards Difficult Work 


For the past several seasons we 
have been servicing about 70 farms 
in Niagara and Orleans Counties 
with bees for orchard pollination. 
Some seasons it has worked out very 
nicely and the income has been very 
acceptable, especially in years when 
honey was cheap and hard to sell. 

Servicing bees for orchard pollina- 
tion entails a lot of very Hard work 
and should be undertaken only by 
rugged beings. 

The moving of bees from their 
permanent or honey producing loca- 
tions into the orchards and back 
again complicates apiary manage- 
ment. Under present conditions this 
time and energy can be more profit- 
ably used in necessary apiary work 
preceding the harvest. Last spring 
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the orchards were in a terribly mud- 
dy condition owing to the continuous 
heavy rains. The rental of $5.00 
per colony hardly paid for the labor 
and trucking involved, under the 
conditions that obtained. Many hours 
were, lost while stuck in mud holes. 
Mach of the distribution and pick up 
work had to be done with tractors 
and mud boats. Time was consumed 
by the hour with but little accom- 
plished. Bees were badly demoralized 
and the honey crop decreased to a 
point where the rentals received did 
not cover the losses sustained. 


On account of the excellent results 
from the use of bees last spring I am 
fearful that there will be an increas- 
ed demand for bees this spring. I 
do not know of any beekeeper who 
is anxious to expand this part of his 
business, under present conditions. 
Personally, all of our customers are 
friends and neighbors. We are going 
to do our best to serve them. We 
hesitate to raise the price, for to the 
fruit grower $5.00 seems like quite 
a price for setting a box of bees in 
his orchard for just a few days. We 
better take care of them as best we 
can as wefmay need the business 
again some day when honey may not 
be as salable as it is today. 


For the last several years we have 
had only an occasional heavy loss 
from spray poisoning while the bees 
have been in the orchards. Airplane 
dusting is not practiced in this local- 
ity to my knowledge. However, this 
year with the shortage of labor and 
the impulse of growers to complete 
an operation when he can find time, 
more spraying may be done at the 
wrong time. Also more dusting will 
probably be done and growers may 
be a little less careful in other ways. 
Beekeepers should use all caution 
possible to guard against risks and 
losses. 

After the foregoing article was received 
Mr. Myers wrote us as follows: 

I am hearing a lot of things that 
indicate that there will be a greatly 
increased use of dusts this year. 
There will be eight applications of 
dust for codling moth alone. These 
would be applied during a period of 
not more than eight weeks and that 
during the clover bloom period. With 
dust being applied every week or less 
and drifting all over everything dur- 
ing the clover season, what chance is 
a bee going to have anywhere near 
orchards? 
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Handling 


Package Bees 


By M. J. Deyell 
Manager of The A. I. Root 
Company’s Apiaries 


While attending a beekeepers’ 
meeting recently, I listened to a talk 
on package bees. At the close of 
the talk, a young chap who had lis- 
tened attentively inquired in all 
seriousne:s: “Just what is the differ- 


Packages of bees 
in solid end cages 
ready for shipment. 


ernce between a package bee and a 
regular honeybee?” The speaker 
managed to keep his face straight, 
and proceeded to answer the ques- 
tion as best he could. Apparently, 
he had failed to define some of the 
terms used in his talk. 

Not so long ago, a lady wrote us 
that she wanted a droné and a queen 
bee sent in a cage, as she wished to 
start a colony of bees. Some of us 
“wise ones’? may smile but many of 
us actually know less about some 
other kinds of business than this lady 
knew about beekeeping. 

I have been fooling around with 
packages, shipping and _ receiving 
them, for the past 25 years and yet 
Ido not claim to know any too much 
about them. 

Since there are thousands of be- 
ginners who have not had an oppor- 
tunity to learn much about handling 
package bees and queens, it occur- 
red to me that an article suited to 
beginners might not be out of place. 

I had the pleasure of associating 
with the late A. I. Root for a few 
years before he passed on 21 years 
ago this spring. Among other things, 
he did a great deal of experimenting 
with shipping bees and queens. He 
started shipping package bees in 
1878, 66 years ago. Bees were then 
shipped by express in one-half pound, 
one pound, and one and one half 
pound packages. The shipping cages 
then used were quite similar to some 
of the cages used today. Specially 
Prepared candy, instead of sugar 
syrup was used for food enroute. 

Many difficulties were experienced 
between 1880 and about 1918 or 
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1920, mainly because shippers had 
not found a satisfactory way of feed- 


ing bees enroute. Today, each 
shipping cage has a friction-top can 
containing sugar syrup. Two or 
three very small holes are punched 
in the cover of the can which is turn- 
ed upside down and held securely in- 
side, of the package. The bees get 
the syrup through the small holes. 

Sixty-six years ago, some packages 
were shipped without food of any 
kind, except what the bees had in 
their honey sacs. They were fed 
lavishly with sugar syrup at time of 
shipment. That method sufficed for 
shipping short distances, as about 
four days are required for food to 
pass through the intestinal tract of 
bees. 


Twenty-seven years ago this com- 
ing spring found me up in what was 
at that time the raspberry region of 
Northern Michigan, with over 200 
colonies of bees which I had pur- 
chased from a neazby beekeeper. 

When checking through the col- 
onies in April, I found an occasional 
queenless colony and others that 
were so weak that something had 
to be done to save them. At that 
time, package bees were not very 
common, in fact, it had not occurred 
to me that a pound or two of young 
bees from the South, given to each 
very weak colony, would have boost- 
ed those weaklings into populous 
colonies in time to take advantage 
of the major honey flow later on, 
during June and July. 

I did all sorts of things to try to 
save those weak colonies. I took 
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bees from strong colonies and tried 
to give them to the weak ones. That 
didn’t work so well as most of the 
bees given drifted back to the hives 
from which they were taken. 


I set the weak colonies on top of 
strong ones, with a screen between 
so that the weak ones would have 
the benefit of the heat from the 
strong colonies below. That worked 
fairly well but the weaklings did not 
build up in time for the major flow. 


Since that time, I have tried shak- 
ing bees out of very populous colo- 
nies into shipping cages and carry- 
ing the bees from that yard to an- 
other yard, three or four miles away, 
and giving the packages to weak 
colonies. That works quite well, 
although a large percentage of the 
bees shaken early in the season are 
old bees and thus short lived. Pack- 
ages from the South are, as a rule, 
mainly young bees, and they are the 
ones that do the Northern beekeeper 
some good in the spring. 

Uses of Packages. Package, bees 
have three purposes, starting new 
colonies, strengthening weak colo- 
nies, and replacing colonies that have 
died during the winter. 

Starting New Colonies. Hives 
should be assembled, then placed 
on their stands to be in readiness for 
hiving packages when they are re- 
ceived. Even though no drawn 
combs, which are preferable, are at 
hand, frames with full sheets of 
foundation may be_ used. Sugar 
syrup should be fed continuously 
until nectar is plentiful. The feed- 
ing causes the bees to draw out the 
comb foundation. It also stimulates 
the queen to her best efforts in egg 
laying. When  hives'- containing 
combs with some honey and pollen 
are, used for hiving packages, it is 
not necessary to feed so much sugar 
syrup. By all means, use combs of 
honey and pollen for packages if 
available. 

Packages to Replace Winter Loss- 


es. Some winter losses seem _ in- 
evitable, even in well managed 
apiaries. As soon as dead colonies 


are discovered in the spring, the 
dead bees should be cleaned out of 
the hives and the entrances of the 
hives should be closed to keep out 
robber bees and mice until packages 
with queens can be put into them. 
The combs in such hives are likely 
to contain honey and pollen, if the 
bees did not die from starvation. 
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Such combs give packages a good 
start. 

No beekeeper should allow per- 
fectly good hives and equipment to 
stand idle when packages are avail- 
able and good results can be obtain- 
ed frcm them the same season. 


Queenless Packages for Strength- 
ening Weak Colonies. I shall never 
forget the spring of 1920, when after 
removing the bees from the A. I. 
Root Company bee cellar, we found 
150 weak colonies, each having a 
handful of bees and a queen. These 
colonies had been drawn on _ too 
heavily for filling orders the previous 
summer. To save these weak colo- 
nies, something had to be done, and 
done quickly. We ordered 150 2- 
pound queenless packages. These ar- 
rived about the middle of April, none 
too soon to save the weak colonies. 


To unite these queenless pack- 
ages with weak colonies, we caged 
the queen in each colony to allow 
the bees to release her by eating out 
the candy in the end of the cage. 
Five combs were removed from each 
hive to make room for the cage of 
bees. After the cover was removed 
from the shipping cage, the bees 
left it and united with the weak 
colony. The 150 weak colonies, thus 
strengthened with packages, devel- 
ed rapidly into normal ccronies 
ready for the honey flow. 


We have since learned that when 
queenless bees are gorged with sugar 
syrup before being united, it is not 
necessary to cage the queen in the 
weak colony. In fact, the bees, after 
being gorged with svrup, may be 
dumped in the empty space left 
temporarily at the side of the combs. 
The queenless bees accept the: queen 
quite readily and the bees in the 
weak colony do not object to the 
queenless bees. 


Standard Method for  Hiving 
Packages is Needed. There have 
been various methods advocated 


during the years. It is difficult to 
advocate a method that will answer 
in all regions at all times of the 
season. For example, when bees are 
shipped into Northern Canada, the 
weather may have been quite warm 
when the bees were put into pack- 
ages but when they arrive at desti- 
nation, the weather may be cold, in 
fact, they may arrive in a snow 
storm. Some Canadian beekeepers 
have taken packages into a cellar 
and put them into hives during 4 
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Later on the hives are 
outside onto permanent 


cold spell. 
moved 
stands. 

Regardless of methods advocated, 
the main thing to keep in mind is to 
get the bees filled thoroughly with 
sugar syrup, made of equal parts of 
granulated sugar and water. When 
the weather is cool, it is advisable 
to use warm syrup. 

We have tried different methods 
for getting the bees filled up. Some 
advocate smearing the syrup on the 
wire cloth with a brush or cloth. 
This is terribly slow and _ tedious. 
The best method we have found con- 
sists of using a tub and two sticks 
laid across the top. The combless 
packages are laid on the two sticks, 
flatwise, then the warm sugar syrup 
is poured through the packages, as 
illustrated. The tub catches all of 
the syrup so none is lost. We find it 
necessary to give the bees at least 
two thorough applications of syrup 
in order to get them well filled. 
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No syrup is wasted when feeding by this 
method. 
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When the bees in such packages 
are poured into hives having empty 
spaces at one side of the combs they 
do not fly out but cluster on the 
combs. Frames that have been re- 
moved temporarily should then be 
returned to each hive. If full sheets 
of foundation are given, the bees 
will start immediately drawing out 
the combs. 


If the queen is shipped in a mail- 
ing cage, as is usually the case, she 
may be liberated with the bees, at 
the side of the combs in the hive. 
It is well to dip the queen cage in 
some syrup in order that she can not 
fly out of the queen cage when it is 
opened. 

An abundance of food for pack- 
ages is essential until nectar is plen- 
tiful. It pays to keep a feeder with 
sugar syrup (equal parts granulated 
sugar and water) on each hive, 
especially during the interval that 
usually occurs between the spring 
and summer honey flows in the 
North. 

How to Avoid Drifting. Some bee- 


keepers place hives too close to- 
gether. This is a mistake. They 


should be at least six or eight feet 
apart so that there is less danger of 
bees from one hive drifting into an- 
other hive. It is an advantage to 
install bees late in the evening so 
that they may get settled down dur- 
ing the night and then on the fol- 
lowing morning they fly out gradual- 
ly and are not likely to drift. Hive 
entrances should be reduced to rather 
small dimensions until packages 
have developed into full colonies. 

Most Profitable Size of Packages. 
In the Northwest, where the honey 
flow comes rather late and is long 
drawn out, as in the sweet clover 
areas, two-pound packages. give 
good results. In white clover and 
alsike regions, the three-pound pack- 
ages seem preferable, because it is 
necessary to have colonies up to the 
peak of strength at the time the 
main honey flow starts. Frequently, 
a honey flow from alsike clover does 
not last over two or three weeks. For 
most localities, the three-pound pack- 
age is preferable. 

To obtain maximum results from 
packages, they should be installed 
quite early, about the time the first 
pollen is available. It really takes 
eight or more weeks for a package 
to develop into a colony of maximum 
strength. 
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Queens—Ordering, Producing, Shipping 


By Morley Pettit 


To begin with I wish to point out 
a peculiarity of the trade I have 
never seen mentioned in print. Buy- 
ers of package bees have it quite 
firmly fixed in their minds that to 
be sure of delivery at the desired 
time it is advisable to order weeks 
or even months in advance. This is 
good and of great assistance to the 
bee shipper. 

On the other hand, those who buy 
queens, even in large numbers, sel- 
dom stop to think that it would be 
even more helpful to the shipper to 
have the orders for queens booked 
in advance than for bees. The pro- 
ducer of package bees is just a bee- 
keeper who tries to have a sufficient 
number of colonies in a thriving 
condition, and then lets nature take 
its course. During the shipping sea- 
son he goes over these colonies in 
series, caging what young bees he 
can catch and shipping them as he 
has orders. At the height of the rush 
the colonies become depleted but so 
long as their queens are not disturb- 
ed they automatically build back to 
strength again. 

Queen rearing, on the other hand, 
is a rather highly technical process 
which calls for skill, expense, and 
time. Most queen breeders feel that 
they must know in advance how 
many queens they are going to sell 
before going to the expense of rear- 
ing them. Please note that it takes 
almost a month to produce a queen 
ready for sale and if she is not moved 
out just about as soon as she is 
“ripe” she proceeds to “eat her 
head off’’ in one way and another un- 
til sold. 

Up to the end of May the breeder 
of good queens need have little fear 
of producing as many as possible, 
but after that the demand falls away 
and many breeders close down their 
queen yards because sale of queens 
at summer prices is too uncertain. 

I am convinced that late requeen- 
ing is a good thing. Even after brood- 
ing has stopped it is very easy to 
find queens and replace them. Did 
you ever notice, how gentle a colony 
is when it has a queen but no brood? 
My suggestion would be to note all 
colonies that should be requeened 
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while honey is coming off, or even 
sooner, then order the queens at 
once so the Southern breeder could 
_ them by the time they are need- 
ed. 

Many strange things happen in 
this queen and bee trade. Back in 
May, 1941, just when we were run- 
ning short of queens temporarily, I 
received a couple of large queen 
orders, one from a province and one 
from a state. Knowing that we could 
not mail promptly from Tifton I sent 
both orders to a good side-kick I have 
had for many years in Alabama. All 
were mailed promptly and while one 
customer was well pleased and kept 
on ordering queens the balance of 
the summer, the other reported the 
queens arrived in a dying condition 
and replacements were not much 
better. This customer wants more 
queens from me next summer but 
on no account may I send him queens 
from this breeder who I believe to 
be one of the best. Who knows what 
happened? 

Two leading handicaps in queen 
mailing are dry candy and heat. Some 
queen shippers just naturally get 
their candy right and others almost 
never do. It is heart-breaking to re- 
ceive a bunch of beautiful queens 
with some of them dead and some 
dead workers in many of the cages 
We sent two lots of queens to another 
Canadian customer about the same 
time, one with corrugated paper 
shims between the cages and _ the 
other with cages packed tightly 
together. He reported that while 
the latter arrived in almost a fren- 
zied condition, the former were s0 
quiet he feared they were all dead, 
but on opening he found them in ex- 
cellent condition. It just comes back 
to the old rule about bees in the 
cellar, when they sound as though 
they are all dead they are comfort- 
able, but the “contented hum’ indi- 
cates anything but content. 

Another way in which our govern- 
ment men can help is to show how to 
make the best queen-cage candy—s0 
it will continue to have the right 
amount of moisture for caged queens 
and their attendants. 

Tifton, Ga. 
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It won’t be long now until March 
20, and that is the big time of the 
year for me, for that is when my 
bees start coming out of the cellars. 
One: wonders what is in every hive 
that is picked up. Some are so quiet 
that it takes a tap on the hive to find 
out if the bees are even alive. 

Towards evening is the ideal time 
to set the bees out, as they will not 
then boil out of the hives and get 
mixed up. If the following day should 
be right for a flight they will come 
out slowly with less drifting. 

It is rather hard to wait for the per- 
fect day, and then try to set out sev- 
eral hundred colonies all at once. I 
think it far better to have some of 
them out, and then if it should turn 
real warm for a day or two the cellars 
won’t warm up. I do not like to find 
a couple of inches of dead bees on the 
cellar bottom and that is what will 
happen if the cellar should warm up. 
It is surprising what a change can be 
made in the air of a cellar in a short 
time by dumping in a few bushels 
of snow. 

All of my cellars have a small 
opening in the ceiling for the purpose 
of checking during the winter, con- 
necting a ventilator which goes to 
within a foot of the floor. 

I used to have quite a bit of trou- 
ble with rats invading my cellars, 
but now when I put the bees in I 
take care of that by setting a match- 
box half full of corn meal and a 
little flour mixed with about an 
ounce of real fine glass. I place a 
piece of window glass between sheets 
of heavy folded paper, laying it on 
the concrete floor and pounding it 
with a hammer. It should be quite 
fine, and if there are many rats or 
mice around there will be nothing 
left but a few pieces of the coarse 
glass. I also set some of this mixture 
where my extracting combs are 
stored, and it certainly works. 

Set Out a Few Hives at a Time 

When I first set my bees out I 
scatter a few over the entire yard. 
After they have had a flight I take 
out the rest of the bees. I like to work 
my hives in pairs. If too many colo- 
nies are set out at once the bees will 
drift. 

While carrying the colonies from 
the cellars I am very particular to 
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Spring Management of Cellar Wintered Bees 
By Spencer Baird 


notice the weight of each hive, and 
if I find one that I think is light I 
place, a stone on the cover. The first 
day that is right for opening the hives 
I check those marked for stores. If 
stores are found lacking I set a pail 
of syrup on top of the frames. I al- 
ways take along a handful of daily 
papers to use as a blanket to hold in 
the heat which would be lost in the 
empty body where the syrup is set. 
I tear off the back inside corner of 
a folded paper so as to have a round 
hole over which I set the pail. All 
heat is held in and the paper is left 
right there until fruit bloom, for it is 
good insulation. 

Every year I order about 75 pounds 
of bees to be shipped April 1st. These 
are, used as boosters in the colonies 
that have too small a cluster to pull 
through the spring. I use from a half 
to a pound of bees in these colonies. 
I used to think I had to have queens 
with booster packages to keep my 
colonies around the 500 mark. Now 
I think it is much cheaper to take 
frames from some of the strongest 
colonies to give to the weaker ones 
and use a few natural cells which 
will give me good queens. 

Check Carefully for Stores 

As soon as the weather permits I 
check every colony, as the weight 
does not always indicate sufficient 
honey in the hive. Sometimes there 
will be several frames of solid pollen 
which makes the weight, and if not 
discovered the colony would starve. 

I can not agree with a neighbor of 
mine who says three times a year is 
often enough to look at bees. It is 
easy to see the difference between 
the two kinds of management in the 
fall when the crop is in the cans. 

This spring I will have some of my 
queens clipped in April. I can imagine 
some fellow beekeepers laughing at 
the mention of clipping, but can I 
help it if I get in a rut? I believe, it 
is a grand excuse for finding out 
just what is in each hive. There are 
always some drone combs, also 
queenless colonies which are set on 
light colonies. Scrapings and burr 
combs go a long way towards pay- 
ing for the time involved. I know of 
beekeepers who are not sure there is 


a comb in the brood chambers. 
(Continued on page 113) 






































































Busy? That really is a rather silly 
question to ask most anyone nowa- 
days, isn’t it? And especially the 
homemaker! Most of us are doing all 
of our own work, being general re- 
pairmen and maintainence, “experts” 
—in short, Mrs. Fixit and make-it- 
last-longer. And in addition we find 
ourselves doing jobs we never dream- 
ed we could or would do. So with 
this general trend in mind, I have 
chosen for this month, recipes that 
will ease the homemaker’s task of 
preparing tasty meals in a minimum 
of time. 

Like scrapple? This good and good- 
for-you scrapple loaf may be stored 
in the refrigerator for a week or 
longer. How’s that for a time saver 
when you dash in late from Red 
Cross or your job and must have a 
meal ready in almost “nothing flat’? 
It can furnish the backbone of the 
meal, so to speak, and while, honey 
is not combined in the ingredients, 
this scrapple MUST be served with 
this liquid sweetness. It makes a good 
dish perfect! 


Bran Scrapple with Honey 


One pound fresh pork sausage, 2 
cups water, 1 teaspoon salt, ¥% tea- 
spocn pepper, %4 teaspoon powdered 
sage, few grains cayenne, *%% cup 
cornmeal, and 24 cup shredded bran. 

Brown sausage in heavy frying 
pan, stirring occasionally; pour off 
and save fat. Bring water to a boil, 
add salt, pepper, sage, and cayenne. 
Stir in cornmeal gradually; cook un- 
til thickened stirring constantly. Add 
bran and sausage; mix thoroughly. 
Pour into dampened loaf pan and 
chil! until firm. Unmold; cut in half- 
inch slices and brown in sausage fat 
on hot griddle. Serve with honey. 
Yield: 8 servings (16 %-inch slices). 

These crunchy crust scones are 
grand to have on hand. Keep the 
honey jar filled to accompany them. 


[Honey Treats on 
the Double Quick 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Bran scrapple with 
honey.—Photo cour- 
tesy Kellogg Co. 


Honey Bran Scones 

One and % cups sifted flour, 2% 
teaspoons baking powder, % teas- 
poon salt, % cup shredded bran, 
cup butter, 2 tablespoons honey, and 
’; cup cream or top milk. 

Sift flour with baking powder and 
salt; add bran. Cut in butter with 
pastry blender. Reserve small portion 
of egg white; beat remaining eggs; 
beat in honey and add to first mix- 
ture with cream. Stir until dough 
is formed. Toss on floured board, 
knead slightly and roll out to % 
inch thickness. Cut in triangle shapes; 
brush with egg white, mixed with 1 
teaspoon water, sprinkle with sugar 
and bake in hot oven, 450 degrees 
F., about 15 minutes. Yield: 12 scones. 


A Time Saver 


Muffins, especially honey flavored 
ones, give a lift to any meal. Takes 
too long to prepare them? Then use 
this short-cut (an old trick but a 
real time saver) and you will find 
you will be serving muffins to your 
family much more often. Whatever 
your choice of recipe may be, simply 
mix the dry ingredients when you 
have a few odd moments—waiting 
for a kettle to boil or for the folks 
to come to a meal—pop them into a 
screw-top jar and seal tightly. Then 
on the outside of the jar place 2 
label listing liquids to be added— 
honey, eggs, milk, or juice and 
shortening. You can then combine 
these with the dry ingredients in just 
a jiffy. 

This recipe for prune gems I have 
given to you before and it bears re- 
peating. It has stood the test of time 
in the Nielson household. It is 
good way to use that little bit of 
sour milk. 

Honey Prune Gems ; 

One cup cooked prunes, cut 1 
small pieces, 1 cup sifted white flour, 
34 teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon salt, 1% 
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cups graham flour, 4% cup honey, and 
1 cup sour milk. 

Sift together the white flour, soda, 
and salt. Add the graham flour and 
the prunes, and mix thoroughly. 
Combine the honey and the sour milk 
and stir into the dry ingredients. Stir 
only until dry ingredients are damp- 
ened. The lumps will take care of 
themselves in baking. Over-mixing 
will result in humped or peaked muf- 
fins liberally netted with tunnels. 
Fill greased muffin tins two-thirds 
full. Bake in moderately hot oven, 
375 degrees F., about 25 minutes. 

Honey Muffins 

Two cups sifted flour, *2 teaspoon 
salt, 3 teaspoons baking powder, 1 
cup milk, 1 beaten egg, 3 tablespoons 
honey, and 3 tablespoons melted 
shortening. 

Sift flour wth salt and baking 
powder; mix milk, egg, honey, and 
shortening. Add to dry ingredients 
all at once; stir just until dry ingredi- 
wnts are moistened, but not smooth. 
The batter will be lumpy. Fill greas- 
ed muffin pans two-thirds full and 
bake in hot oven, 400 degrees F., 
about 25 minutes. 

Grapenuts Honey Orange Muffins 

Four tablespoons shortening, 4 
tup honey, 2 well-beaten eggs, 2 
tups sifted flour, 1% teaspoon salt, 
's teaspoon soda, 1 cup orange juice 
or 34 cup orange juice and %4 cup 
water, 1 tablespoon grated orange 
tind, and 1 cup Grapenuts (honey 
grapenuts, if possible). 

Thoroughly cream the shortening 
and honey; add eggs and beat well. 
Add flour, sifted with salt and soda, 
alternately with orange juice and 
ange rind. Stir in grapenuts. Fill 
greased muffin pans two-thirds full 
aid bake in moderately hot oven, 
400 degrees F., about 25 minutes. 

Refrigerator Cookies 

Too busy to make cookies? Try 
your hand at these easy-to-make 
irop ones and get in the habit of 
keeping a roll of the refrigerator 
variety on hand. You will enjoy 
licing a few and popping them into 
lhe oven for a fresh treat for the 
unch box. Incidentally, both kinds 
tack well for mailing to the, boys not 
tt home. If the refrigerator cookies 
are to be used immediately, you may 


Honey bran scones. 
—Photo courtesy of 
The Kellogg Co. 
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prefer to use half honey and half 
sugar. Those made with all honey 
as sweetening do not seem to be 
quite sweet enough right after bak- 
ing. If you can waid, the honey flavor 
is decidedly worth waiting for. 


Honey Drops 

One-third cup shortening, 143 cup 
brown sugar, 1 cup honey, 1 cup 
Kellogg’s All-Bran, 3 cups sifted 
flour, 3 teaspoons soda, %4 teaspoon 
salt, and % cup cold water. 

Blend shortening and sugar thor- 
oughly. Stir in honey and All-Bran. 
Sift flour, soda, and salt together; 
add to first mixture alternately with 
water, stirring after each addition. 
Drop by tablespoonfuls onto greased 
baking sheets. Bake in moderate 
oven, 375 degrees F., about 15 min- 
utes. Yield: 4 dozen cookies (2% 
inches in diameter). 

Honey Cornflake Refrigerator 

Cookies 

One-half cup shortening, % cup 
honey, 2 teaspoons grated orange 
rind, 2 cups Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, 
1%4 cups sifted flour, 2 teaspoons 
baking powder, ™% teaspoon salt, and 
% cup milk. 

Blend shortening and honey thor- 
oughly; add orange rind. Crush Corn 
Flakes into fine crumbs. Sift flour, 
baking powder, and salt together; 
mix with crumbs. Add to first mix- 
ture alternately with milk and mix 
well. Shape dough into rolls about 
11% inches in diameter. Wrap in wax 
paper and chill until firm. Slice and 
bake on ungreased baking sheets in 
moderately hot oven, 400 degrees 
F., about 15 minutes. Yield: 5 dozen 
cookies (2 inches in diameter). Un- 
cut portion of roll may be wrapped 
in wax paper and returned to refrig- 
erator until needed. 
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From the Field of Experience 





WELL ARRANGED APIARY 
ADVANTAGEOUS 


By A. S. Wurz, Jr. 
Beekeeping can be made enjoy- 
able if the yard is neat, trim, and all 
hives arranged in straight rows. We 
set one hive facing south, and the 
next East. Enough space is left be- 
tween the rows to allow the low 
platform cart to pass freely between 
them. The cart is made from two old 
car wheels, and their original spin- 
dles. It is built square to carry four 
supers, two high, making a load of 
eight, weighing 560 pounds. This 
weight can be easily handled by one 
man, as it moves on roller bearings. 
Wherever’ possible, windbreaks 
should be from low growing trees or 
shrubs. In the yard shown, a beauti- 
ful and efficient windbreak was 
quickly grown from maple. These are 
kept trimmed to about 6 feet. A tem- 
porary 7 foot board fence is shelter- 
ing a slow growing lilac hedge. 
What is better than a thick hedge 
of sweet scented lilacs, with the low 
contented hum of honeybees? 
Amongst such surroundings the most 
tired beekeeper can really relax. 
Rockyford, Alberta. 


WHO CAN BEAT THIS RECORD 
FOR PRODUCING WAX? 


By J. E. Eckert 

In checking up on the ratio of bees- 
wax to honey produced by bee- 
keepers this past season, I came a- 
cross one that I will put up as one of 
the best and would like to hear of 
anyone who can beat it. 

One hundred and forty-five hives 
(June count) produced 12,660 pounds 
of honey and 510 pounds of beeswax, 
1 pound of wax for every 24.8 pounds 
of honey. The amount of wax was 
increased by leaving the honey on 
the hive until the end of the season, 
wide spacing of the frames, and by 
fitting every super above the second 
story with alternate frames that were 
unwired and without foundation. The 
combs built in these frames were 
melted at the close of the season. 

In California, one pound of bees- 
wax for every 60 pounds of extracted 
honey is generally considered a good 
average production. What has the 
production been in cther parts of the 
country? 

Davis, Calif. 

|Mr. Eckert mentions alternating empty 


frames with drawn combs. We were ail set 
to try this method in our apiaries this past 


\ 
{ 





A well-arranged yard makes the work easy. 


S. Wurz’ is not only 


This yard of Mr. A. 
well arranged but well located with the windbreak of trees. 
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summer but unfavorable conditions for 
honey and wax production spoiled our 
plans. We planned to use five drawn combs 
(or frames with full sheets of foundation) 
alternated with four empty frames in each 
10 frame extracting super. A late honey 
flow in this locality last fall helped to dem- 
onstrate the fact that populous colonies 
will actually “hit’’ such supers and will 
build fairly straight combs in the empty 
frames. Such supers, when filled, have to 
be handled carefully while enroute to the 
extracting house. It will be noted that one 
pound of wax for every 24.8 pounds of 
honey is approximately four pounds of 
wax for each 100 pounds of honey pro- 
duced. This is an unusually high ratio.— 


Editor. ] 
eee 
BEEKEEPING IN ALASKA 


By Irving E. Howard 

I wrote the University of Alaska 
concerning the beekeeping oppor- 
tunities in that territory and I learn- 
ed the following facts. They may or 
may not be of interest to your read- 
ers. 

Beekeeping has been tried in a 
commercial way in the Matanuska 
Valley, but did not prove successful. 
Experimental work has been carried 
on at the University of Alaska with 
bees and it has been discovered that 
they will gather about 120 to 125 
pounds of honey a season, but this is 
not sufficient to justify keeping them 
through the winter. Beekeeping 
might be commercially profitable if 
one could have package bees shipped 
in every season by airplane. 

North Uxbridge, Mass. 

eee 
NOMENCLATURE NEEDS 
CLARIFICATION 


By E. G. {arr 

There are two words in our bee 
nomenclature which, it seems to me, 
are used rather loosely. These are 
“top entrance” and “frame of brood’. 

Perhaps there is no occasion for 

confusion in the use of ‘frames of 
brood” but it seems that ‘‘combs of 
brood” is what is meant. 
_As to “top entrance”, that posi- 
tively is very badly used. One isn’t 
sure whether it is meant as an en- 
trance at the very top of the hive 
only, or whether a_ supplemental 
flight entrance is being discussed. 

Pennington, N. J. 

{Mr. Carr is right. In reality a top en- 
trance is found at the very top of the 
brood chamber, while a middle or supple- 
mental flight entrance is found above the 
main or bottom entrance, part way up the 
front of the hive. The term ‘“‘comb of brood” 
is preferable to ‘‘frame of brood’’, although 
beekeepers know what is meant when 
either term is used. The frame surrounds 
or holds the comb and the comb contains 
the brood.—Ed.] 
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DEFECTIVE BAILS ON CANS 
DANGEROUS 


By J. Isaksen 

; For many years I have been buy- 
ing cans and they have been good in 
every respect but the bails which 
were; made in 1943. They are bent 
oval instead of square and pull off 
the cans before one realizes it. A boy 
who was working for me last sum- 
mer lifted a new can, the bail pulled 
off and the can fell on his foot so he 
was unable to work for two weeks. 
Of course I had to pay his wages 
just the same which amounted to 
$36. It would be even more danger- 
ous when handling a can of hot 
honey. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

|Have other beekeepers had similar ex- 


periences ?—Editor. | 
eee 


NEVER LOST A QUEEN 


By C. H. Pease 

No one could do a better job de- 
scribing my method of _ rearing 
queens and requeening than you 
did on page 12 in the January 1944, 
Gleanings, the only difference being 
that I divided my 10-frame hives in- 
to four compartments instead of two, 
using two frames in each (one with 
brood and cells and one with honey). 
I staggered the entrances on the four 
sides, painted different colors on the 
outside, and have had no drifting. By 
seeing that the queen is between the 
frames when requeening I never 
lost one. I’ve been doing this for 
several years and it works fine. 

Canaan, Conn. 


eee 
ONE MAN’S OPINION 
On a Few of the Beekeeper’s 
Troubles 

This year will be different for 
most of us. What with one thing or 
another, we are hit by some of the 
newly found troubles for beekeepers. 

The price of honey in the depres- 
sion days was all we had to worry 
about. For some, the more, honey 
they produced the more they lost. 
So some of them folded up. New bee- 
keepers appeared in the ranks of the 
hobbyists, and still others began to 
keep bees because they had nothing 
else to do. They were not interested 
in the troubles of others because they 
had enough troubles of their own. 

Now we worry about the shortage 
of labor and the shortage of bees. 
Thank goodness, the shortage of 
equipment seems to be a thing of the 
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past. With what he has, and what he 
can improvise, plus what he can get 
from the dealers, the average bee- 
keeper can get by,—IF. 

The question of package bees for 
this spring looks serious as this is 
written. From what I hear and see, 
as usual, the wiser ones put in their 
orders for packages very early. Be- 
fore the turn of the year we heard of 
package men being booked up for 
the season. 

Yet it is a strange thing that the 
things that we worry about the most 
seldom come to pass in the way that 
we expect. It is entirely possible that 
a favorable break in the weather, the 
war, or the labor situation will bring 
on a surplus of bees. Then the pack- 
age men may be out looking for busi- 
ness. But don’t bank on that. It’s too 
late now anyway to do anything but 
to take advantage of such a situation. 

I only hope that the business of 
producing packages does not suffer 
from too much hurried and half 
baked production methods, too much 
of “there’s a war going on, you 
know” attitude. Nothing burns me 
up as much as that. Nobody has the 
right to use that excuse for shoddy 
work or merchandise. Sloppy breed- 
ing and packaging can spell ruin for 
many beekeepers. 

Make some of your own increase, 
if it is at all possible. The thing to re- 
member is that if it costs you a 
hundred pounds of honey to build up 
a hive, it is costing you $12.00 at to- 
day’s prices for the, equivalent of a 
hive of bees. Prices are a lot higher 
this year, but they are not that high 
as yet. 

In this, as in all things, a sense of 
proper proportion is necessary to 
prevent you from taking losses that 
a little glance into the future would 
prevent. 

eee 
HONEY CAN SCREW CAP 
STANDARDIZATION 


By Adolf S. Carm 

The movement for a standard 21% 
inch screw cap and opening for the 
five-gallon can, initiated by the IIli- 
nois Beekeepers’ Association, and 
seconded by the Michigan end Indi- 
ana State Beekeepers’ Associations 
was adopted by the National Bee- 
keepers’ Conference, held in Chicago, 
Jan. 11, to 13, 1944. 

Chairman J. F. Reinhardt of the 
Resolutions Committee introduced 
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the following resolution and urged 
that it be adopted on behalf of the 
Resolutions Committee: 


“Standardization of the five-gal- 
lon can openings and screw cap 
thread to match would save endless 
trouble and expense and facilitate 
the work of beekeepers and honey 
handlers. 

“Therefore, this Conference rec- 
ommends that the 2%-inch opening 
and a standard screw cap thread to 
match be adopted for the honey 
trade. 

“We request the division of sim- 
plified practice of the National 
Bureau of Standards to take steps 
for the adoption of this standard.” 

The resolution was seconded by M. 
S. Stone of California. It was adopt- 
ed by a voice vote, all in favor and 
none against. 

Mr. Stone remarked that the 2°%s 
size was the one most used in Cali- 
fornia. He favored the 2%-inch. 

Delegate Lane, Trumansburg, N. 
Y. wanted only one size of cap and 
favored the resolution. 

The large honey packers and bee- 
keepers all favor the 2'4-inch stan- 
dard. Since sentiment now begins to 
be crystallized into action it becomes 
the personal business of every bee- 
keeper to rally to the support of the 
National Standard size of 2 14-inch 
when ordering new cans. Insist on 
setting it; do not allow yourself to 
be sold anything else, especially that 
one - sixteenth - of - an - inch -too - 
small size. The national standard size 
can be obtained ®1l over the country 
if it is asked for. Remember every off 
size, every odd size opening can put 
into circulation makes for troubles 
and expense for some fellow bee- 
keeper. 

Pending the time when further 
measures can be taken to make this 
improvement compulsory, every bee- 
keeper can help hasten that day by 
loyally supporting the 21-inch Nat- 
ional standard recommended by the 
National Conference. Wasting valu- 
able tin plate is sabotage of the 
economy of the beekeeper and the 
nation. 

It took 5000 years of recorded his- 
tory of beekeeping before the hu- 
man race learned to fashion the 
Langstroth hive body and Hoffman 
frame to match. It should not take 
that long to achieve the standard size 
screw cap for honey cans. 

Chicago, Ills. 
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SECOND GLANCES 


By C. M. Isaacson 

Viscosity of honey is the chief 
factor which makes necessary the 
use of heat in handling. The experi- 
ments reported on by Prof. Munro 
(page 41) are of positive value in 
that they determine the temperatures 
at which further heating has little 
effect on viscosity—making unnec- 
essary the use of heat so high as to 
run the risk of seriously injuring the 
honey. The explanation of thixo- 
tropy is very clear also, and shows 
that the presence of colloids—not 
merely ‘body’’—causes this peculi- 
arity in heather and some other 
honeys. 

Keeping colony records can not 
only be of interest but definite use 
as well (page 44). C. H. Pease keeps 
rather more complete records than 
most, but this very completeness of 
detail enables him to tell at a glance 
not only the exact condition of each 
colony, but of his beekeeping oper- 
ations as a whole. In modified forms, 
suited to individual needs, his sys- 
tem can be of real help to many bee- 
keepers—and, as he says, a lot of 
fun as well. 

Pollination activities of honeybees 
are by far their most important 
work. That clover seed production 
can be increased as much-as fifteen 
times through their agency should 
be ample proof of this. Legumes are 
essential to agriculture as a whole— 
honeybees are essential to legume 
seed production. Need more be said? 
This fact should be drummed into 
the public mind constantly (p.46). 

Puddings are sweet. Sweets are 
fuel for cold winter days. That many 
of her pudding recipes will produce 
“substantial” results, as Mrs. Nielsen 
Says, is all to the gocd. And they use 
honey—-they must be good! (page 
49). 

Beeswax production did increase, 
according to the figures given on 
page 51, but still not to a high per 
colony level. On the same page we 
may read of a really high record, two 
pounds per colony, from a large 
aplary. Let us all try to raise our 
own production this coming season. 
It can be done. 

That combination pack of corru- 
gated and asphalt paper produced 
good results—the true test of any 
method (page 52). And 41 degrees 
below zero did give it a real trial. 
The upper entrance feature is good; 


YIM 
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I believe some form of this is here 
to stay for wintering in cold climates. 


Follow Nature’s way—but adapt 
it to circumstances. The concluding 
words from ‘One Man’s Opinion” 
not only sum up the gist of his whole 
item but give advice we can all well 
follow (page 52). Fads come and go, 
but basic principles remain the same. 


Intensive beekeeping is a practice 
often much needed, to my thinking. 
Whenever an apiarist has more colo- 
nies than he can properly care for, 
or spread over too unwieldy an area, 
he is following an unwise economic 
policy. Make each colony produce 
more—not have more colonies each 
producing less (page 60). 

Fifteen miles per hour! (page 60) 
I'll wager that many beekeepers, 
not to mention other people, will be 
surprised at this figure given as the 
average flight speed of honeybees. 
It only goes to show once again how 
many things we have to learn. 

Plant breedings pays dividends, 
as does all research, even though the 
immediate results are not always to 
be seen. Different varieties of sweet 
clovers for varying soils and condi- 
tions are a worthwhile contribution 
both to agriculture as a whole and 
beekeeping in particular. Lets spread 
the news (page 61). 

Look ahead! That one thought 
alone in Spinster Jane’s page makes 
it repay a “second glance’’. In bee- 
keeping, as in everything else, the 
past only teaches—the future must 
build. I like her advice here. But 
one word—about the “strong nectar” 
from fireweed. I must object a bit 
to this, we find fireweed honey mild 
and light colored. 

Beekeepers’ convention reports 
are always of much interest, and the 
preliminary one on page 58 is no 
exception. Artificial pollen, work 
on different strains of bees, wax pro- 
duction, varying results of honey 
production, diseases, even the tale of 
the shotgun wielding beekeeper (we 
can sympathize with him even if we 
cannot approve), all are items which 
help us to keep up with what is go- 
ing on. ; ' 

Now, when the coming season's 
crop is still in the future, is the time 
to plan and prepare. And in that 
planning, we should not forget one 
very important cog in our industry— 
the American Honey Institute. Let’s 
give it real support again this year. 

Middle River, Minnesota 
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From North, East, 


West and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Feb. 2. 
7 


Weather: In Feb- 
ruary we find South- 
ern California’ with 
most ideal weather, 
so far as comfort and 
pleasure are con- 
cerned. In December 
everything got a 
good soaking with 
bountiful rains, and 
the grass is green all over the land- 
scape. Since that time it has been 
rather dry and warm so that the 
surface of the ground is getting quite 
hard and dry. A good rain would be 
most welcome. 

Honey Crop: Perhaps not five per 
cent of the ’43 crop remains with the 
producer. Prospects are good for 
1944. Nothing to get excited about 
but with winter and spring rains we 
should get a normal crop. 

Miscellaneous: This starts our 
27th year of sending items for North, 
East, West, and South. When Mr. J. 
T. Calvert asked us to furnish these 
monthly items for Gleanings little 
did we think they would continue be- 
yond a quarter of a century. 

A lot of honey has gone through the 
extractor during that time and many 
beneficial improvements have been 
made in the industry. Some of these 
are in line of manipulation of colo- 
nies, some in the equipment but with 
the transition from the horse and 
wagon days to the automobile prob- 
ably the greatest short cut has been in 
time and labor saved. Where, migra- 
tory beekeeping is carried on exten- 
sively tens of thousands of celonies 
are loaded on trucks, moved hun- 
dreds and thousands of miles with no 
other preparation than a puff of 
smoke at the entrance. 

Generally speaking, bees are in 
good condition and should be ready 
for the harvest when the time comes. 
Very little disease is reported and 
beekeepers are much more observing 
and careful than in the olden days. 
Surplus combs are off the colonies 
and some inspection has been carried 
on. Sages and other shrubs are begin- 
ning to show the effect of the early 
rains and will soon be making new 
growth. In some of our real early 
seasons we have seen considerable 
bloom on the black sage by the last 





days of February. Normally it is neck 
and neck between the orange and the 
black sage as to the blooming period. 

Much of the unirrigated country 
to the south of us failed to come up 
to expectations last year. There was 
sufficient rain and the bloom seemed 
plentiful enough but for some un- 
known reason the bees failed to get 
the nectar. With the good start we 
have, here is hoping that they stage a 
comeback this year.—L. L. Andrews, 
Corona, California, 

eee 
TEXAS, February 3 

Weather for Jan- 
uary was_ almost 
ideal for the bees, 
sufficiently cold to 
' keep them_ quiet, 
| yet no low tempera- 
tures. Four and one- 
third inches of rain 
fell and this is a 
whole lot in a semi- 
arid section. The plants have respond- 
ed. Yesterday a yard was weighed 
and several hives examined. The ave- 
rage loss of weight in 42 hives was 
2.10 pounds. In hives examined the 
queens were seen and eggs were in 
two or more combs together with 
some larvae, 

Honey: The only honey left in the 
beekeepers’ possession is that saved 
for feeding. Beekeepers long ago 
found out that honey is a food with- 
out a substitute. There is little or no 
honey on the market in small towns 
or corner groceries. In the large 
stores honey is offered at ceiling 
prices and it comes from everywhere 
in many attractive containers. 

Miscellaneous: The, demand for 
cclonies of bees, packages of bees, 
and queens is far greater than the 
supply. The regular honey producers 
here in the Southwest appreciate the 
Texas Bee Inspection and do their 
part in seeing that the laws are obey- 
ed. One large producer of the 100,000 
pound variety recently asked a 
special inspection to move a bee yard 
eleven miles through a brush coun- 
try, the reason being the yard had to 
cross a county line by a mile. It is 
doubtful if anyone save the owner 
can find the bees. Beekeepers have 
found that it pays to take no chances 
with disease. 

As I wrote this I saw from the 
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window a white-eyed vireo looking 
for a scale on a wisteria vine, a mon- 
arch butterfly investigating a pre- 
cocious petunia flower, a flock of 
ducks passing northward, and a truck 
load of beehives. Truly the spring 
migration is on.—H. B. Parks, San 
Antonio, Texas. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, Feb. 4 

Weather: The weather to date this 
winter has been unusually mild with 
the lowest recorded temperature 
locally at nine above. Lack of snow- 
fall is giving some concern following 
the dry summer of last year leaving 
irrigation reservoirs at a low level. 

Those colonies which were in nor- 
mal shape when packed last fall 
should be in good condition. Only 
yards causing concern are some 
which suffered serious spray poison- 
ing late last summer as many colonies 
were weak in bees. 

Miscellaneous: Shortage of pack- 
age bees is going to be felt locally, 
but at the same time, their cost laid 
down in Canada, with added costs 
of adverse exchange and war taxes, 
comes close to the point of prohibi- 
tion, and especially so considering 
that for a large part of B. C. the 
present controlled ceiling prices on 
honey are actually below those of 
the pre-ceiling period. 

The Canadian Beekeepers’ Council 
has asked for a subsidy of one dollar 
per pound on imported package bees, 
and this, if granted, would go a long 
way towards meeting the situation. 

At its session in Ottawa, the Coun- 
cil dealt with a great many matters 
of importance to Canadian beekeep- 
ing and immediate tangible results 
at present writing are the doubling 
of the honey ration to two pounds 
per coupon and the appointment of 
a Honey Advisory Committee to the 
War Time Prices and Trade Board. 

British Columbia markets are bare 
of local honey and inquiries are al- 
ready being received looking towards 
the 1944 crop. A small amount of 
honey being imported is packed in 
one pound containers, the high cost 
of which does not help to increase 
sales. 

Beekeepers are seriously affected 
by the fact that lumber prices in 
general have doubled in the last two- 
year period, but despite all difficul- 
ties, every effort will be made to se- 
cure maximum production.—G. F. 
Pearcey, Kelowna, B. C. 


YIIM 
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INDIANA, Feb. 7 

Weather: In the 
late fall and thus 
far throughout the 
winter months the 
drouth has been re- 
lieved only by re- 
cent light rains. 
On several occasions 
sub - zero tempera- 
tures have occured, 
but for the most part winter has 
been mild here in northwest Indiana. 
Bees appear to be in excellent con- 
dition. Those in hives located in 
direct sunlight and not packed have 
had several opportunities for flight. 
Packed bees and those in shade may 
not have been able to fly until Jan- 
uary 25 and 26 when the temperature 
rose to above 60 degrees. 

Market: There is practically no 
honey left in the hands of beekeepers 
and none being offered in local gro- 
cery stores except in very small con- 
tainers. By continuous advertising of 
both light and dark honey in our 
local newspaper we have been able 
to dispose of several tons at retail 
in 5-lb. pails and jars at near ceil- 
ing prices. ; 

Miscellaneous: Owing to winter 
and spring losses last year and to 
war and industrial conditions, there 
are probably not more than half as 
many bees in this locality as there 
were two or three years ago. There 
are always a considerable number 
of beginners every year but many 
of our older beekeepers, those with 
the larger apiaries, have died in the 
last few years, and youngsters not 
in the service do not seem to be 
interested in extensive beekeeping 
when they can earn 75 cts to $1.50 
an hour in industry.—E. S. Miller, 
Valparaiso, Indiana. 


KANSAS, Feb. 9 

Weather: The tem- 
perature during the 
past fall was about 
normal. During De- 
cember, Kansas had 
its winter. The past 
December was the 
coldest, with the 
most snow we have 
had for many years. 
The coldest temperature this winter 
was 11°F. below zero, which occur- 
red about the middle of December. 
The last two weeks of January and 
first two weeks of February, the tem- 
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peratures have been like those of the 
forepart of April. 

Conditicn of Bees: After December 
4, bees did not have a flight until 
sometime in January. Since the mid- 
dle of January. colonies have had 
many flights and have cleaned out 
the dead bees from the bottom-board. 
Indications are small winter losses. 

Plants: Coincident with the 
weather conditions, the soft maples 
bloomed on January 28 and 29. This 
is the earliest record for many years. 
Bees worked on these blooms the 
first week of February. In western 
Kansas, due to the dry conditions of 
last summer and fall, many honey 
plants have suffered. Honey plants 
in eastern Kansas are in good condi- 
tion, due to the normal moisture and 
snow covered conditions for the win- 
ter period. 

Honey Market: The sale of light- 
colored honey is good. The public is 
not buying a dark-colored honey 
which is on the grocers’ shelves. This 
victory honey is stopping the sale of 
available light-colored honey. 

Miscellaneous: Some beekeepers in 
northeastern Kansas believe they 
have had some trouble in colony 
losses during the past two years due 
to Nosema apis.—R. L. Parker, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 


eee 
ONTARIO, Feb. 7 
Weather: The mild 
weather and_= ab- 
sence of snow men- 
tioned in January 
Gleanings still pre- 
vails. We have had 
no severe weather 
' during the past four 
weeks. For over a 
week in January 
temperatures around 40 degrees were 
common. On January 26th the ther- 
mometer reached 46. Bees flew slow- 
ly for three hours or more in the aft- 
ernoon, and no spotting whatever 
could be noted. The bees were not 
suffering for need of a flight. 
With no snow on the clovers we 
are concerned about the bee pastur- 
age for 1944. Reports from western 





:j , | 
> if 





Canada tell a somewhat similar 
story, high temperatures and little 


precipitation. Locally, some cisterns 
are dry and many wells short of 
water, causing a lot of inconvenience 
to farmers who have live stock. 
Market: Some ten days ago we re- 
ceived a letter from the president of 
the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association 
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asking us to interview local grocers 
to see how honey was moving, and 
especially to learn about what per- 
centage of the “D’’ coupons, good for 
sugar and other sweets, were being 
used for the purchase of honey. In 
two towns of some 1200 population 
each, near our home, in only one 
store could we find honey in contain- 
ers larger than the one-pound jar. 
All claimed to be unable to get 
honey in larger sized containers. City 
stores appear to be fairly well stock- 
ed so there must be a hold-up some- 
where in proper distribution. 

As honey in the small containers 
is much higher in price than in the 
four-pound tins, naturally not as 
much is sold. Grocers told me that 
80% or more of the “D” coupons 
were being used for the purchase of 
sugar. On February 3rd the value of 
the ‘‘D’’ coupon for purchases of 
honey was raised from one coupon 
for a pound of honey, to two pounds 
for a coupon. At the start of rationing 
only half a pound could be purchased 
per coupon, so the latest ruling allows 
four times as much as the original 
regulation. Beekeepers have tried 
without success to have a coupon 
available solely for the purchase, of 
honey and maple syrup. Possibly 
when new ration books are issued 
the rationing board may be more 
amenable to the interests of beekeep- 
ers. Our own honey is all sold and 
while it would be fine in some ways 
to be able to supply people who want 
honey, on the other hand it is a re 
lief to be free from making monthly 
reports to the rationing board until 
the next crop is available. 


Miscellaneous: Spinster Jane says 
on page 63, January Gleanings, that 
she thinks that bees only visit buck- 
wheat, goldenrod, and fireweed for 
the purpose of getting pollen. We cer- 
tainly feel sure that this is not the 
case, and as to fireweed (great wil- 
low herb) yielding a “strong nectar” 
we feel surprised that any northerner 
would use this term in regard to 
willow herb honey. 


Buckwheat has a stronger flavor 
but the bees like it, as we have often 
found in a locality where much sweet 
clover was grown, that buckwheat 
can usually be depended upon for 4 
good crop. Of course this meant that 
a lot of white honey got mixed with 
the buckwheat, as both sources were 
yielding at the same time.—J. L. 
Byer, Markham, Ontario. 
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Spinster Jane Says 


No person keeping bees in Sud- Our beekeeper tries to take every 
bury District can find fault with the precaution against disease in his bees. 
weather, this winter. We had afew So far we have been bothered by 











very cold nights—and days, too— none. Foulbrood we have never seen, 
early in the season, followed by nor any cther disease common to 
several weeks of mild weathe-. bees. All we know of such is from 

Boy's last visit was caused by anx- reading about them. Boy believes 


iety as to just how his bees were one cannot be too painstaking and 

wintering, and he soon found out. careful. He swept up all dead bees 

Of those colonies wintering out-of- from the floor, carefully brushed all 

doors, all were alive, very actively bees from the frames, scraped and 

so. His dad had found this out pre- cleaned the hives. If left as they 

viously, to his sorrow. A couple of were, mould would have developed. 

calves gct into the home-yard, and, New my garden has the benefit cf a 

filled with curiosity I had scarce bit of bee fertilizer, and we (and the 

credited them with, began poking bees, too) are spared a “smelly” 

about and knocked a hive top off. cellar atmosphere. 

This was unnoticed until early mcrn- I forgot to say that neither of the 

ing, a very cold morning, and the dead hives died from lack of stores. 

night before had been still colder. There were full frames of honey in 

“That hive is done for,” Boy’s dad each, and these may prove very use- 

remarked. “T’ll just put the cover’ ful to feeding young brood in the 

back and leave them for Boy to fix spring, or to put on the lightest hives. 

up when he comes home.’ He put Bees have been able to fly for a 

his ear close to the frames, after few hours at least, almost every | 

lifting the quilt, and biff! A number month since being packed for winter. | 
| 


of very - much - alive bees flew It was no weak flight, either. They 

straight into his face. He had cne eye zoomed over our heads with some 

very nearly closed fcr some time. distinct purpose in view, and would 

Yes, bees stand cold much better surely return to their hives safely. 

than they do too much heat. I truly believe—should the season 
Of our cellar-wintering colonies, prove a good one—that every bee- 

two were dead, due to our. hurry in keeper will cutdo last year’s record. 

getting them inside while Boy was None of us should grumble about 

home, and deer-hunting friends wait- doing without our luxuries. Let us 

ing for him to go a-hunting. “A-hunt- all think of our men who must fight 

ing he would go’’, so a hive without ‘‘on their stomachs’’, also of the many 

a queen, and also a tco-light hive hungry women and children over 

were put in without examination. there. 





Group of beekeepers at the winter meeting at the Ohio State University on Dec. 11 to 13. 
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Just News 





The Middlesex County Beekeepers’ 
Association will celebrate its 10th 
anniversary with a supper at Coloni- 
al Inn in Concord, Massachusetts on 
March 25th at 7 P. M. sharp. Mr. 
Louis A. Webster, Commissioner of 
Agriculture, will be one of the in- 
vited guests. The completed color 
movie club film of bees and flowers 
will be a special feature of this meet- 
ing. Those who had a preview of the 
uncompleted film at the Worcester 
Union Agricultural meeting believe 
it to be the finest thing of its kind 
now in the world. Further details 
will be announced on cards being 
prepared by the special committee. 
—A. M. Southwick. President. 

eee 

The Michigan Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation with a total membership of 
575 had one of the largest meetings 
in its history on February 2nd and 
3rd, in the Horticultural Building, 
East Lansing. The attendance was 
good clear through to the last ses- 
sion. Out-of-state speakers were 
James I. Hambleton, of Washington, 
Charles A. Reese, and H. H. Root of 
Ohio. A strong resolution of protest 
was unanimously passed against the 
proposed order restricting the sizes 
of retail packages to one pound and 
one-half pound. 

eee 

The New Rochelle Beekeepers’ 
Association will meet on March 19, 
at 2:30 P. M. at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. James A. Bailey, 18 Burling 
Lane, New Rochelle, N. Y. The ladies 
will conduct the business and the 
men will serve the refreshments.—S. 
Barnes. 


eee 
The leaflet entitled ‘“Honeybees 
Increase Clover Seed Production 


15 Times’’, which appeared in Febru- 
ary, 1944, Gleanings can be obtained 
at the rate of 1c per copy in any 
quantity from Prof. J. E. McClintock, 
Publications Department, The Exten- 
sion Service, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


eee 
Honey Production a 50-page cir- 
cular 566, as of January, 1944, by 
V. G. Milum, Assistant Professor of 
Entomology, University of Illinois 
has been received just as we go to 
press. This contains much useful in- 


formaticn, especially for the begin- 
ner, on seasonal apiary management 
and handling the honey crop. 

eee 

William G. Watkins, well known 
beekeeper and Field Botanist for the 
Pacific States Bee Culture Labora- 
tory, U.S. D. A., at Davis, California, 
passed away early in January at his 
home in Placerville, El Dorado 
County, Califcrnia. Beloved by all 
who knew him his passing was 
mourned by many westerners. Born 
in Nebraska 74 years ago, he came 
to California in 1880. While working 
as a collector for the Smithsonian 
Institute, Watkins became an author- 
ity on the; flora of western United 
States. He has collected, labeled, 
classified and cataloged some 6,000 
varieties of flowers and flowering 
shrubs. G. H. Vansell, Frank Todd, 
and Watkins developed the world’s 
largest collection of bee-gathered 
pollens. This collection, now display- 
ed at the U.S. D. A. station at Davis, 
will serve for future pollen identi- 
fication work. 

Watkins’ beekeeping’ enterprise 
might be considered a hobby since 
his apiaries did not exceed 300 colo- 
nies. He sold his honey locally and 
to tourists who called at his home. 
At the El Dorado County Fair in 
1940, he displayed 100 different kinds 
of honey. 

One of the most outstanding ac- 
complishments of his career was the 
development of a strain of buckeye 
resistant bees, the original stock of 
which was dug from caves and tree 
hollows in the immediate vicinity of 
Placerville, center of the buckeye 
district. These bees not only survived 
buckeye poisoning, but in most years 
produced a sizeable crop of buckeye 
heney. Upon his retirement from bee- 
keeping a few years ago, high prices 
were paid for these bees by beekeep- 
ers in other buckeye areas. In con- 
junction with G. H. Vansell and L. 
Hosbrook he published a bulletin on 
the California buckeye. He is also 
credited with finding a new species 
of this plant in southern California. 
Like all men who become author- 
ities in their chosen field, he was 
quite modest, even retiring in dis- 
position.—Harry J. Whitcombe, 
Davis, California. 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 
By Harriett M. Grace 





During the first week of February 
the American Honey Institute moved 
its offices into another section of the 
Commercial State Bank Building. 
The new rooms are better lighted, 
more conveniently arranged, and 
more easily heated. We hope you will 
visit your Institute offices at your 
first opportunity. 

e®ee 

Suggestions for using the one 
pound or five pound container of 
Honey might be given in a leaflet or 
extra label attached to the; container. 
Paper is becoming seriously scarce. 
It may be well to have a supply of 
leaflets on hand for the new crop of 
Honey. 


e@ee 
We have just heard of a physician 
who suggests to his patients that 
pills be taken in Honey. One patient 
telephoned the physician to ask 
whether she might take the pills in 
syrup since she had no Honey in the 
house. The physician replied, ‘Go 
according to orders. Take them in 
Honey.” 
eee 
Several years ago the wife of one 
of the national figures in qur indus- 
try had a major operation. The 
night before the operation, the nurse 
brought the woman a large pitcher 
of lemonade with a_ considerable 
amount of honey in it. The patient 


asked whether she must drink all 
of it. The nurse replied, “Yes, so that 
you will have a reserve of energy 
when the operation has been per- 
formed.” 

ees? 

The appearance of food is so im- 
portant that a special course is given 
in many colleges and universities on 
this subject. 

e@®ee 

For impromptu entertaining, the 
hot or cold beverage for children, or 
the lunch box thermos bottle, keep 
a jar of Honey Cocoa Delight made 
up. 

1% cups cocoa, 4% teaspoon salt, 
‘4g teaspoon ground allspice, % tea- 


spoon ground cinnamon, 1% cups 
boiling water, 1 cup honey, 2 tea- 
spoons vanilla. 

Combine cocoa and spices. Add 


boiling water gradually. Mix well. 
Place over low heat, bring to a boil 
and boil for 5 minutes stirring con- 


stantly. Remove from fire. Cool. 
Add honey and vanilla. Store in 
covered jar in refrigerator until 


ready to use. This makes about 2%4 
cups. 

To Serve: ‘42 cup Honey Cocoa 
Delight. 4 cups milk, scalded. Heat 
Honey Cocca Delight with milk over 
boiling water. Before serving beat 
with rotary beater. Serves six. 





Sugar Rationing Order No. 3 re- 
vised February 2, 1944, effective 
February 5, 1944. 


“Sec. 1407.87b Provisional allowance for 
feeding bees. (a) An industrial user who 
needs sugar for feeding bees may get a 
provisional allowance of sugar for that 
purpose in an amount determined under 
Table VI of Schedule A, Sec. 1407.241. 
(Table VI referred to is as follows: ‘‘The 
provisional allowance for feeding bees shall 
be 10 pounds per calendar year for each 
colony of bees. For the purposes of this 
table, the period from April 28 to December 
31, 1942, shall be deemed to be a full calen- 
dar year.’’) 

(b) Application for all or part of such a 
provisional allowance may be made at any 
time during a calendar year. It must be 
made on OPA Form R-315. 

(c) Any advance which an_ industrial 
user got during 1942 on his future pro- 
visional allowances for feeding bees must 
be deducted from the amount of his 1943 
provisional allowance for that purpose. If 
the amount of the advance was more than 
10 pounds per colony, the excess must be 
deducted from the industrial user’s 1944 
provisional allowance for feeding bees. 

(d) An industrial user who gets a pro- 


YIM 


visional allowance for feeding bees, may, 
in each calendar year, get an additional 
provisional allowance for that purpose if 
additional sugar is necessary to prevent 
the loss of his bees. Application for the 
additional provisional allowance must be 
made to the Board on OPA Form R-315 
and must state: 

(1) The amount of the additional pro- 
visional allowance needed; 

(2) The number of colonies of bees for 
which the _ additional provisional 
allowance is needed; 

(3) That the industrial user has used his 
full provisional allowance for the 
calendar year for feeding bees; and 

(4) That the additional sugar applied for 
is necessary to prevent the loss of 
the industrial user’s bees. 

The application must also contain the 
certification of the local United States 
Department of Agriculture War Board 
that the additional sugar applied for is 
necessary to prevent the loss of the in- 
dustrial user’s bees. If the Board finds 
that the facts stated in the application are 
true. it will grant the application. The 
additional provisional allowance granted 
to any industrial user under this paragraph 
must not exceed 15 pounds for each colony 
of bees during any calendar year.” 
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Editorials 

Honey Ration- The question of great number of producer sales made 

ing and Pack- the possible ration- directly to the consumer and also 

age Size ing of honey inthis because of the feeling on the part of 

country was dis- the producer that such limitation is 


cussed by various committees at the 
Chicago Conference last month. A 
counter proposal to limit the size of 
packing containers so that the avail- 
able honey would be spread more 
equitably among consumers was pro- 
posed and discussed. The delegates of 
the Federation of State Beekeepers’ 
Associatio t Chicago went on re- 
cord in Jaftuary as opposing such a 
move. 

Most producers and packers are 
against rationing of honey without a 
ration stamp designed for honey only. 
The expense of this procedure would 
be prohibitive from the government’s 
point of view. The other alternative 
would be to ration honey using the 
same stamp as for jams and jellies. 
The general feeling in the industry 
is that the latter would be disastrous 
for the honey market. At the moment 
there seems little likelihcad that the 
O. P. A. will take action along either 
line of rationing. 

The question of a W. P. B. limit- 
ation order which would confine the 
sizes of jars available for bottling 
honey to a one or two pound size 
has been under discussion and 
studied by a task committee from 
the government appointed War Food 
Administration Industry Advisory 
Committee (Gleanings October 19438, 
page 607) and a poll taken of the en- 
tire committee. 

It is our belief that most members 
are opposed to a limitation order and 
that W. F. A. will recommend the 
matter be dropped. We feel that were 
the questicn still under discussion no 
action would be taken by the govern- 
ment without calling a meeting of 
the Industry Advisory Committee 
first and permitting all angles to 
come up for discussion. 

The question of spreading avail- 
able honey equitably between city 
and urban dwellers is one with which 
the entire industry should concern 
itself, if for no other reason than the 
post war markets involved. However, 
it seems to us that it would be im- 
practical to enforce packing of honey 
in small containers by government 
limitation order both because of the 


not required in the furtherance of 
the war effort and a consequent lack 
of sympathy with such a move. 
eee 

A. I. Root, the Founder of this 
Journal, was not only ahead of his 
time in bee culture but in aviation 
as well. Dr. E. F. Phillips character- 
ized him as the ‘evangelist’? who 
blazed the way in the 60’s and 70’s 
for ideas advanced by Langstroth. 
Newspapers of today have been car- 
rying stories of how A. I. Root was 
the first to publish, in this journal in 
1904, an account of successful flights 
by the Wright Bros. in heavier-than- 
air machines. One paper refers to 
him as the ‘‘Surprise Hero” in avia- 
tion. These newspaper write - ups 
drew their material from the book, 
“The Wright Bros.” by Fred C. Kelly. 
In this book A.I.Root received favor- 
able mention as one of the pioneers 
who could see and proclaim to a 
skeptical world what others could 
not or would not see. We hope to give 
further details later of how Gjiean- 
ings was the first publication to ex- 
ploit the Wright’s great invention 


that will win the war for peace- 
loving nations. 
eee 
The War Food Administration 


announces the proposed 1944 support 
prices on farm products subject to 
the; Congress making provisions for 
carrying out the Price Support Pro- 
gram. While it has been long hoped 
that honey would be included in this 


program eventually it was not a- 
mong those mentioned in the Press 
Release of January 26. Other pro- 


grams will be announced from time 
tc time. It is interesting to note in 
connection with honey, that a Price 
Support Program has been announc- 
ed for the winter clover seed crop. 
The War Focd Administration is pre- 
rared to purchase from growers if 
necessary, reclaimed, bagged seed, on 
the basis of lle per pound for hairy 
vetch: 6c for common vetch; 101'2c a 
pound for crimson clover; 7c a pound 
for common rye grass, with discounts 
for seeds failing to meet the basic 
specifications. Prices were also in- 
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creased lc a pound in southern and 
eastern central states to equalize 
freight costs. It is interesting to note 
this Price Support Program as it has 
been applied to clover seed because 
of the close relationship between 
clover and the honeybee. 
eee 


“Bees Must Get This is the title 
Hives or It’s of a syndicated ar- 
No Beeswax” ticle by Robert J. 

Manning, a United 
Press Staff writer. He emphasizes the 
importance of bees, not only for the 
production of honey and beeswax 
but for pollination, to swell the pro- 
duction of many fruits and vege- 
tables, thus helping to relieve the 
nation-wide food shortage. The 
writer urges that W. P. B. pay some 
attention to the persistent buzzing 
from the W.P.B. Beekeepers’ Sup- 
plies Industry Advisory Committee 
in asking for more lumber for bee 
hives which are needed. Not only 
should the beekeeping industry get 
enough material to maintain its pres- 
ent level, but it should be expanded 
to increase production of crops re- 
lying on pollinization performed by 
honeybees. 

eee 


Honey Not a It is common 
Disease Carrier knowledge that some 
foods, unless proper- 
ly pasteurized, as for example, milk, 
are common carriers of some dis- 
eases. It was once thought that honey 
might be a carrier of diseases. 
From some work that has been 
done by bacteriologists, to either 
prove or disprove this theory, we 
quote from A. G. Lockhead, Division 
of Bacteriology, Ottawa, Canada: 
Honey is fortunately a very unsuitable 
medium for the growth of bacteria for 
two important reasons. In the first place, 
honey is acid in reaction, a circumstance 
which renders it a very unfavorable place 
for bacteria in general to grow in, but very 
few types being able to thrive in any so- 
lution having the degree of acidity which 
honey possesses. A second very favorable 
factor is seen in its high sugar content 
approximating 80 per cent. Honey, there- 
fore, represents a medium of high osmotic 
pressure which is exceedingly unfavorable 
to all but a relatively small group of bac- 
teria, for most species are unable to grow 
and multiply in solutions of more than 15 
to 20 per cent sugar. Hence, through a 
happy combination of circumstances, name- 
ly, acidity and high density, honey may be 
regarded as practically immune from bac- 
terial action. The probability of honey 
acting as a carrier of typhoid fever, dysen- 
tery, and related diseases is very slight, 
indeed. f : 
It seems evident that disease germs 
that afflict the human family could 


wid 
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not live in honey. When we note, 
occasionally, some unsanitary condi- 
tions in honey extracting houses, we 
realize more fully the import of this 
marvelous provision in nature with 
respect to honey. 


Sweet Clover, Best It is hearten- 
of Soil-improving ing to know that 
Crops Available in its weekly 
Press Bulletin of 
February 10, 1944, the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at 
Wooster, advocates sweet clover in 
crop rotation for soil improvement. 
The following excerpt from the 
article, “Sweet Clover in Wartime,” 
will be of interest to beekeepers: 

War, destructive of almost everything, 
destroys the productivity of the soil as 
well. Each important previous war, by its 
demands for the products of the soil, has 
left its mark in the deterioration of our 
soils. The “dust bowl” following the war- 
stimulated demand for wheat in the pre- 
ceding war is an extreme example. 

Sweet clover, once considered a weed, is 
the best soil-improving crop available to 
shorten and intensify wartime rotations 
without seriously reducing the produc- 
tivity of the soil. The use of a sweet clover 
intercrop or catch crop will permit having 
a larger percentage of the land in grain 
crops and still return large amounts of 
nitrogen and organic matter for soil main- 
tenance. 


It seems possible that sweet clover 
may again occupy the place in soil 
building that it rightfully deserves. 
If and when it does, beekeeping will 
be benefitted. 

eee 


“Legume Seed Pro- This is’ the 
duction in the title of a folder 
North” put out by the 
Yorn U. S._ Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., as of July, 1948. 

It is interesting to note the follow- 
ing excerpt in connection with bees: 

“Bees are needed for adequate 
pollination. Wild bees, in gathering 
nectar and pollen are natural polli- 
nation agents. Over these, the farmer 
has no control but he can see that 
honeybees are available. To insure 
success in cross pollination and clip- 
ping the flowers, he should see that 
a minimum of one hive of bees per 
acre is placed adjacent to the bloom- 
ing legume fields. Apiarists can help 
legume growers locate colonies of 
honeybees for moving to the fields 
for pollination purposes, which are 
essential to large seed yields.” 

It is a satisfaction to know that 
honeybees are recognized as being 
essential for maximum seed yields, 
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Talks to 


As I write this, 
February 11, a 
blizzard is raging 
out - of - doors. 
This part of Ohio 
is experiencing a 
severe drouth. Cis- 
terns and wells are 
going dry. Farmers 
have had to haul 
water for stock. 
This snow will be 
good for farmers 
and beekeepers. 

On January 27, bees in this vicini- 
ty had a wonderful flight. The mer- 
cury reached 60 degrees. Colonies 
were in need of a flight as they had 
been kept in hives since November. 
I do not worry about them now, 
even though the weather gets cold. 
It is remarkable what normal colo- 
nies will stand if they have an abun- 
dance of good stores and adequate 
protection against the elements. 





Some beekeepers worry about 
snow covered hives. There is no 
cause for worry provided ice does 


not close hive entrances. 

Beekeepers in the South do not 
have to worry about ice but they 
have other worries. For example, the 
bee moth which attacks combs in 
supers not occupied by bees is ac- 
tive in the far South during the en- 
tire year. Here in the North, the 
moth is not active during winter. 

The Argentine ant is also trouble- 
some in the South. A few years ago, 
I talked with a beekeeper in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, who at that time, 
had some bees up the river. He haul- 
ed honey in extracting supers from 
the outyard to his honey house and 
suspended them on a platform held 
by wires attached to the roof. He ex- 
amined the supers, after a few weeks, 
intending to extract the honey, 
when, lo and behold, the Argentine 
ants had carried off all the honey by 
crawling along the wires. It is nec- 
essary for some Southern beekeepers 
to put their hives on stilts, the bot- 
toms of the stilts being placed in con- 
tainers filled with oil, to prevent ants 
from entering the hives. 

Looking Ahead. All beekeepers 
are looking forward to_ spring 
except possibly those who live on the 
opposite side of the Globe, in coun- 
tries like New Zealand and Australia, 





M. J. Deyell 
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Beekeepers 





where the honey 
season has passed 
its height and fall 
is approaching. In 
about two months 
from now, I hope 
to be out among 
the bees and I can 
scarcely wait to 
open the hives. 

Provided all col- 
onies are well sup- 
plied with stores, 
there is no occa- 
sion for opening hives until set- 
tled warm weather comes. There are 
differences of opinion on this matter 
of disturbing bees during cold 
weather. Some say it is bad for the 
bees. Others say it does them no 
particular harm. Personally, I prefer 
to leave bees strictly alone, unless 
it is necessary to supply food. 

In my last talk, we considered the 
inmates of the hive. It is an interest- 
ing fact that a blind French natural- 
ist, Francis Huber, who saw through 
the eyes of his educated servant, con- 
ducted an extensive series of experi- 
ments and told us many of the things 
we know about bees. Some of you 
may have read the bcok, ‘‘Huber’s 
Observations on Bees’’. 

Many people have peculiar ideas 
about honeybees. I have met bee- 
keepers who actually believe that 
their bees know them. Others believe 
that bees can be domesticated. 

As a matter of fact, honeybees, 
whether they occupy a cavity in a 
tree or rock, the siding of a building, 
or any of the peculiar places in which 
bees are found, will re-act to stimuli 
in the same manner as bees kept in 
a modern, well painted hive. Bees in 
a modern hive are just as wild, or 
tame, as honeybees were thousands 
of years ago, when, perchance, the 
caveman may have been willing to 
forego a few stings in order to secure 
some honey from the crevice of a 
rock to satisfy his desire for sweets. 

Bees Are Different. Of the more 
than one-half million kinds of in- 
sects in the world, the honeybee 
and the silk worm are two that are 
used commercially. Entomologists 
are busy destroying a great many in- 
sects that are likely to destroy us 
eventually unless something is done 
to get rid of them. 
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Of all branches of agriculture, bee- 
keeping is outstanding in that bees do 
not have to be cared for daily, as do 
animals on the farm. If the owner of 
the. bees has sense enough to leave 
an ample amount of good stores for 
winter, he can go South to bask in 
the sunshine and fish during the 
winter months and thus avoid the 
chilling winds of the North. 

If a beekeeper decides to take a 
few days off during the height of a 
season, or after the honey is extract- 
ed, he can leave knowing that his 
bees will feed themselves. An owner 
of chickens or livestock would have 
to be on hand each evening to care 
for the animals or arrange to have 
this work done by others. 

Good Beekeeping Equipment Es- 
sential. It would be interesting, if 
space permitted, to follow the evolu- 
tion of modern movable frame hives 
from very primitive equipment con- 
sisting of trunks of hollow trees in 
which bees were lodged, which were 
cut down and carried wherever the 
beekeeper desired. These are still 
found in some parts of the world. 

To Huber, the blind naturalist, 


goes the credit of inventing hives. 


with movable frames, about the year 
1789. There was, howewver, a mova- 
ble-frame hive bearing the date of 
1683, made in England, a description 
of which is found on page 622 of the 
October. 1940, Gleanings. 

In 1852, L. L. Langstroth invented 
his epoch making movable comb 
hive, with movable roof, which com- 
bined the essential requirements of 
a hive. The outstanding feature of 
the Langstroth hive is the provision 
for a bee-space on all sides of the 
combs. 

Correct Bee Space Very Essential. 
It is apparent that comparatively 
few beekeepers realize the import- 
ance of maintaining a correct bee 
space at the top, bottom, sides, ends, 
and between the frames of a hive. 
Hives that are properly made, with 
the furniture fitting correctly, are 
easy to manipulate. If the bee space 
is approximately %4 inch, frames if 
handled carefully may be removed 
without killing or squeezing bees. 
There is usually a % inch space left 
below the frames, especially during 
warm months, to provide ventilation. 
While % inch is about right for a bee 
space, the minimum should not be 
less than *; inch and the maximum 
should not be more than *% inch. If 
the space is less than ;* inch, the bees 


YUM 
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will fill it with propolis. If the: space 
is greater than %s inch, the bees are 
likelv to build burr comb which, as 
experienced beekeepers know, ham- 
pers easy manipulation of hives. 

In some instances, carpenters or 
cabinet makers will attempt to make 
bee hives. Such attempts usually re- 
sult in failure because exact measure- 
ments of hive parts with respect to 
correct bee spacing are disregarded. 

And right here, I would like to 
remark that if concerns that decide 
to manufacture bee supplies would 
take time enough to _ investigate 
thoroughly what the bees want and 
must have, instead of making some- 
thing that suits the whims and fan- 
cies of manufacturers, there would be 
less ‘headaches’ than at present. 

What a joy it is to have beekeep- 
ing equipment that is made properly, 
that fits just right, and permits bees 
to be handled without danger of 
killing them. It is little wonder that 
some bees are cross. Most strains of 
bees will respond to careful and de- 
cent handling, but even a gentle 
strain of bees will not put up with 
rough handling. 

I suspect there may be some 
changes in hive construction during 
the next few decades. Some of these 
days, someone may come out with a 
hive that incorporates all the advan- 
tages of our present day movable- 
frame sectional hive, and yet will 
have; some important and desirable 
features which our present hive does 
not have. When this hive comes, some 
of us will be wondering why we did 
not have sense enough to think of 
these things. 

Different Ideas About Handling 
Bees. I have attended a great many 
bee conventions in my day. It is in- 
teresting to hear beekeepers in vari- 
ous parts of the country tell about 
their methods of handling bees. Even 
experts, so-called, differ in their 
views concerning hive manipulation 
and apiary management. 

In view of these different opinions, 
just what is the poor beginner going 
to think or do? 

In future talks, I shall attempt to 
describe approved methods of hand- 
ling bees throughout the season. 

eee 
OUR COVER PAGE 

The cover of this issue shows a 
colony of bees in a wall from which 
the siding has been removed. Notice 
the sparrows nest at the top.—Photo 
by G. A. Pauli, Pueblo, Colo. 























A Few of the Celebrities Who 
keepers’ Conference at Chic: 


It was through the kindness of Lewis White who 
took these pictures and loaned the film, that they 
appear. It was not Mr. White’s fault that he 
didn’t get pictures of all the celebrities. He shot 
right and left but it seems something went wrong 
with his camera at an inopportune time. Possibly 
ae of the more modest subjects were camera 
shy. 


If it is a fact that “a picture is worth a thou- 
sand words’, the legends and comments should be 
brief. Many of our readers have met these people, 
but thousands know them only by name. 


(1) Alan I. Root, General Manager of The A. I. 
Root Co., Medina, Ohio, and chairman of Bee In- 
dustries’ Committee, was caught in the middle of 
a sentence while delivering his speech. 

(2) J. F. Reinhardt. State Apiarist of Montana. 
and chairman of Resolutions Committee, resides 
at Bozeman, Mont. 

(3) Left, R. F. Remer, Mgr. Sioux Honey Asso- 
ciation, Sioux City, Iowa. Right, Mr. Bain of Farm 
National Credit Association, Washington, D. C. 

(4) Dr. V. G. Milum, Apiculturist, University of 
Illinois, who was appointed Secretary-Treasurer of 
the National’ Federation of State Beekeepers’ 
Associations. 

(5) Left to right: Harold J. Clay, Washington, 
D. C.; M. S. Stone of Superior Honey Co., Ogden, 
Utah: Oscar Schmidt; Dr. E. F. Phillips, Cornell 
University, N. Y.; Allan Eby, West Elkton, Ohio, the 
largest commercial beekeeper in Ohio. 

(6) Oscar Schmidt, Bay City, Michigan, a large 
commercial honey producer, was elected President 
of the National Federation of State Beekeepers’ 
Associations. 

(7) Tom Shields, Toronto, Ontario, Mgr. of the 
Ontario Co-Operation. 

(8) Lewis White, Portland, Oregon, a com- 
mercial beekeeper, member of the Honey Industry 
Advisory Committee, and newly elected President 
of the Beekeeping Wartime Council. 

(9) Woodrow Miller, of the Miller Company, 
Colton, California: the largest producers of honey 
and wax in the U. S. A. Mr. Miller has been re- 
centlv chosen to act as a consultant to O. P. A. and 
the War Food Administration on honey in Washing- 
wa. BD. CS. 

(10) D.C. StahIman, Buhl, Idaho, Vice-president 
of the National Federation of State Beekeepers’ 
Associations. 








the National Bee- 
ary 11-13, 1944 


(11 Left, L. W. Parks, Water- 
town, Wisconsin, President of 
the G. B. Lewis Co., and Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors 
of American Honey Institute; 
Middle, Mrs. Harriett M. Grace, 
Director of American Honey In- 
stitute, Madison, Wisconsin; 
Right, Jas. I. Hambleton, Api- 
culturist of U. S. A., Beltsville, 
Md.., sometimes called’ the 
Generalissimo of Beekeeping. 


(12) Left to right: James 
Gwin, Madison, Wisconsin, 
Chairman of the meeting, “‘lay- 
ing down the law.” Jim is also 
State Apiarist of Wisconsin; 
Middle, H. J. Rahmlow, Madi- 
son, Wisc., Chairman of the 
Organization Committee, also 
editor of ‘Wisconsin Horticul- 
ture’. Right, Baxter Woodman, 
of A. G. Woodman Co., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Baxter was 
Secretary pro tem of the meet- 
ing. 

(13) John Holzberlein, Jr., 
Grand Valley, Colo., a commer- 
cial beekeeper. 


(14) G. G. Puett, Hahira, 
Georgia, a package bee and 
queen shipper. 


ntana. 
esides 


large Resolutions: A number were 
sident passed, some of which were: 
eepers (a) Benefit payments for 


pollination service; (b) Feder- 
of the al appropriation for Nosema 

Research; (c) Honey can 

screw cap standardization; (d) 

Campaign to encourage essen- 
esident tial beeswax production; (e) 
Desire to co-operate with O.P.A. 
in maintaining Proper Price 
honey Levels; (f) Appreciation to 
en re- Jas. I. Hambleton and Harold 
A. and Clay for services rendered; (g) 
ashing- Resolution opposing the ration- 
se ing of honey or restricting in 
any way standard sizes of honey 
containers. 


A resolution to place ceiling 
price on bees and queens was 
voted down almost’ unani- 
mously.—Jack Deyell. 


mpany, 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 
References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 8 cts. per counted word, 


each insertion. 


Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such 


as “a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any number 
(regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in by the 10th 
of the month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


FINEST BUCKWHEAT honey bottled 
in 1-lb. jars, $5.75 a case of 24. Biz-zy Bee 
Ranch, No. Abington, Mass. 

WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of hon- 
ey. Any quantity. Write us for best prices 
obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, Man- 
ufacturers of Beekeepers’ Supplies, Onsted, 
Michigan. 








WANTED white or light amber extracted 
honey from 1000 lbs. to a carload. Cash 
waiting. Send samples and best price to 
Honeymoon Products Co., 39 E. Henry St., 
River Rouge, Mich. 


CLOVER HONEY WANTED—Large or 
small lots. Would like to establish perma- 
nent connections with several good pro- 
ducers. Ellsworth A. Meineke, R. 1, Ar- 
lington Heights, Il. 








FANCY COMB and extracted clover hon- 
ey, buckwheat, dark amber, goldenrod, in 
60 lb. cans, 160 lb. barrels. Jas. H. Cart- 
sor. 532 McClintock St., Pittsburgh, 14, 

a. 





FORTY CANS of dark baking honey at 
7 13 cents per pound. Not suitable for 
table use. TOWNSEND SALES COMPANY, 
Northstar, Michigan. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can- 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms 
except where the buyer has thoroughly 
established his credit with the seller. 


WE PAY CASH for extracted clover 
honey. Fair-Field Honey Company, Millers- 
port, Ohio. 

WANTED—White and amber honey; any 
amount. D. F. Treap, 317 Keenan Ave., 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

HONEY AND BEESWAX—Highest prices 
paid. Mail samples. Advise quantity. BRY- 
ANT AND COOKINHAM, LOS ANGELES, 
CALIF. 

CEILING price paid for Michigan clover 
honey, in sixty-pound cans. TOWNSEND 
SALES COMPANY, E. D. Townsend, North- 
star, Michigan. 

HIGHEST cash return made the day we 
receive your beeswax. Write for shipping 
tags and quotations. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 

WANTED—AIll grades of comb and ex- 
tracted honey. Bee supplies and honey 
containers for sale. Prairie View Honey 
Co., 12243 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED—-We pay cash top price for 
clover honey in 60-lb. tins. Any quantity. 
Send samples and best prices. Cloverdale 
Apiaries, M. Babcock, Fredonia, N. Y. 


HONEY WANTED—AIl Grades and Vari- 
eties. Highest Cash Prices Paid. Mail Sam- 



































ple. State Quantity. HAMILTON & COM- 
fous 1360 Produce Street, Los Angeles, 
alif. 





HONEY AND WAX WANTED. All grades. 
Any quantity. Send samples and your best 


cash price. We carry large stock of Tin 

and Glass honey containers. ALEXANDER 

Sune 819 Reynolds Rd., TOLEDO, 
oO. 


WANT TO CONTACT producers in Cal- 
ifornia, Florida, Arizona, and Texas who 
might have a carload of orange, sage, buck- 
wheat, alfalfa, star thistle, mesquite honey 
in 1944. Opportunity of establis —~ a per- 
manent market with New England’s larg- 
est packers, therefore receive highest 
prices. Biz-zy Bee Ranch, L. Konces, 
No. Abington, Massachusetts. 


FOR SALE 


EIGHTY cases used, 5-gal. cans, two cans 
to case, 40c case. Dr. Hayman, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 

FOR SALE—300 section supers, with 
equipment, 50c each. N. B. Querin, Belle- 
vue, Ohio. 

MY FAVORITE BEE VEIL. Write for 
description and price. G. M. Ranum, Mount 
Horeb, Wisconsin. 

BEEKEEPER’S HOIST. 
Spring delivery. $20.00. 
Iowa. Bee Turner. 

QUEENBEE PAINTING outfits $1.00, 
colony records 10/15c, postpaid. Southwick 
Apiaries, Waban, Massachusetts. 

FOR SALE—Four frame Lewis-Markle 
extractor, two copper boilers and knives. 
O. D. Duquette, Napoleon, Rt. 5, Ohio. 

YOUR WAX worked into quality medi- 
um brood foundation for 16c a lb.; 100 lbs. 
$12.00. Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 

FOR SALE OR TRADE—For package 
bees, 200 supers, white pine, 8-frame size, 
in A-1 condition. Mike Steinmetz, Colfax, 
Wis. 

FOR SALE—Two 8-frame power revers- 
ible extractors, with pulleys and connec- 
tions. Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, New 
York. 

FOR SALE—40 standard and jumbo dou- 
blewalled Buckeye hives and equipment. 
Wm. Wengatz, Bunker Rd., North Royal- 
ton, O. 

FOR SALE—Good used 5-gal. 60-Ib. 
cans, 15c each. F. O. B. Groton, New York. 
Finger Lakes Honey Producers Co-opera- 
tive, Inc. 

FOR SALE—141 8-frame queen exclud- 
ers, wood and zinc, clean, excellent condi- 
tion, 20c_ apiece. Charles De Mery, Breck- 
enridge, Minn. 
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COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 
prices. Wax worked at lowest rates. Comb 
and cappings rendered. Robinson’s Wax 
Works, Mayville, N. Y. 


MAKE YOUR OWN BODIES cheap, for 
Jumbo frames, or standard 8 frame. De- 
tails 50c. Satisfaction or money back. 
John Wharton, Greenville, Texas. 


MOLASSES, pure New Orleans, Ala- 
bama Sugar Cane, $1.00, in 5 lb. pail, 15c 
packing charges; 10-lb. pecans, $3.25, f. o. b. 
Louisville, Ky. Lose Bros, 206 E. Jefferson. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. Quality bee sup- 
plies at factory prices. Prompt shipment. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hubbard Api- 
aries, Manufacturers of Beekeepers’ Sup- 
plies, Onsted, Michigan. 


SAVE MONEY by letting us work your 
wax into wired regular comb foundation. 
Large catalog describes everything. You 
pay only wholesale factory prices as we 
have no agents. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


FOR SALE—2000 frames and fences for 
comb honey supers 414 x 414; also a num- 
ber of supers. These are in good condi- 
tion and free from disease. Very reason- 
able if taken at once. A. Swenson, Wren, 
Ohio. 


LEWIS-DADANT BEE SUPPLIES IN 
MINNEAPOLIS—Prompt shipment ‘from 
complete stock. Send list of supplies for 
quotation. We carry carloads of honey 
containers in stock. Honey and beeswax 
accepted in trade or will pay cash. Honey 
Sales Company, 1806-08 N. Washington 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 
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HONEY WANTED 
Carloads and less, all grades. 
Will pay top prices. 
Would contract now for crop. 


Also Beeswax. 


H. & §. HONEY & WAX COMPANY, Inc. 


265 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 











WANTED--Extracted Honey All Varieties 


Send samples and delivered prices to 
JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 
Cleveland, Kansas City and Brooklyn 


HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less. All grades. Pay 
cash. Can furnish containers. 


J. W. REITZ & BROS., 
Summerfield, Florida 














LEST YOU FORGET 

The Good Rule To Go By 
Buy your bees and queens from 
Alabama Apiaries, Uriah, Ala. We 
are about booked to capacity but are 
holding open a few dates to take care 

of our old customers. 





BRIGHT ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.00 each. 
Ready in April. D. W. Howell, Shellman, 
Georgia. ° 


HOLLOPETER reared Italian queens 
ready in May. White Pine Bee Farms, 
Rockton, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Package bees, queens, and 
3 frame nuclei. Write for 1944 prices. 
Walker Apiaries, Lexington, Texas. 


CAUCASIAN bees and queens. Booking 
for shipment after May 10th. 2-lb. pkg.. 
$3.50; 3-lb. pkg., $4.50. Lewis & Tillery Bee 
Co., Greenville, Ala. 


THE NORMA ROY APIARIES thank 
their many customers. We are booked up 
for spring delivery. Will do our best to ship 
all orders on time. Thanks. Norma E. Roy 
& Son, Hessmer, La. 


THREE-BANDED ITALIAN queens, finest 
quality, extra good workers, 1-25, $1.10 ea.: 
25-100, $1.05; 100 up, $1.00. Booking orders 
now for spring delivery. Alamance Bee Co., 
Geo. Elmo Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. C. 


CAUCASIAN-ITALIAN queens and bees 
for packages, for duration. 2-lb. package 
and laying queen $3.35. 3-lb., $4.35. Queen- 
less packages, deduct $1.00 each. No extra 
—_ Miller Bros., Rt. 1, Three Rivers, 

exas 























OWING to sickness I am offering for 
sale one 800-colony outfit in modern 
equipment. Consisting of 3600 full-depth 
supers, trucks, concrete block honey house, 
latest extracting equipment, and all bees 
guaranteed free from disease. Same lo- 
cated in the Mid-central State in the Sweet 
Clover Belt. Terms to responsible parties. 
Gleanings, Box 15, Medina, Ohio. 


VIIM 


CARNIOLANS 
CAUCASIANS 


Sorry we cannot accept any more 

orders for package bees. Can spare 
just a few 10-fr. colonies, tested (1943 
reared) queen in May, $15.00; 8-fr. tested 
(1943 reared) queen, $12.00 each, f. o. b. 
here. Untested queens, June Ist on. 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 





Three-Banded Italian Queens 
and Bees 


vackags Bees with Queen 

Quan. Queens 2-lb. pkg. 3-lb pkg. 4- r at 
1-49 $1.10 $3.45 $4.45 $5. 
50 and 

up 1.00 3.25 4.25 5.25 
For Queenless packages deduct price of 

queen. 
Best young queens—safe arrival. 
HOMAN BROS. 
Shannon, Miss., R. R. 2 





HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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NOTICE, PLEASE 


We are booked to capacity for 
1944. Save yourself delay and us 
extra work by not sending orders. 
To those for whom we have orders 
booked, many thanks; to others, 
our sincere regrets. 


ROSSMAN & LONG 


P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 











No 
Package Bees 


Can accept no further orders 
for the season 


We thank you. 


THE PUETT COMPANY 
Hahira, Ga. 














PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 


Leather Colored Italians Bred for 


Production 
Prices of Package Bees with Queens 
Lots of 2-Ib. 3-lb. Ex. Queens 
1 to 24 $4.00 $5.00 $1.25 
25 to 99 3.85 4.80 1.10 
100 or more’ 3.75 4.70 1.10 


Terms: 25% deposit to book order, 
balance ten days before shipping date. 
We replace any bees that die in transit 
if it is our fault, if it is the carriers 
fault, file claim with them. We start 
shipping February first. 


THE ISLAND APIARY 
COLLIER CITY, FLA. 











EPHARDT’S CARNIOLANS 
We are booked to capacity. 
Thanks to all friends. 
EPHARDT’S HONEY FARMS 


Plaucheville, La. 





BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND 
STAMPS 


BEE CULTURE March, 1944 


Get your “CAUCASIAN” Queens from 
us. Crom’s Caucasian Apiaries, P. O. Box 
24, Manteca, Cal. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, 80c each, $9.00 per 
dozen. After June 15, $7.00 per dozen. 
Walter D. Leverette Apiaries, Box 882, Ft. 
Pierce, Fla. 

_PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS, Italians. 
Limited amount for sale. Place your order 
early if you want them. W. A. Fletcher, 
Garland, Texas. 


FOR SALE—75 colonies fully equipped. 
all extra equipment and certificate of 
health. Write B. Leverette, 30812 Page St., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS, finest qual- 
ity, 1 to 25, $1.10; 25 to 100, $1.05; 100 up, 
$1.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Car- 
olina Bee Farm, W. O. Curtis, Mgr., Gra- 
ham, N. C. 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS. Book- 
ed up for early shipping. Now supplying 
old customers. New customers solicited in 
peace times. Crenshaw County Apiaries, 
Rutledge, Ala. 

PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS, 3-band 
Italians, prompt service and satisfaction. 
Untested queens, $1.25 each; 2-lb. pkg. 
with queen, $4.00; 3-lb. pkg. with queen, 
$5.00. John A. Norman, Ramer, Ala. Rt. 2. 


OWING TO DRAFT for sale 185 10- 
frame 2-story colonies, guaranteed free of 
disease, 537 extracting supers, 150 double 
screens, 180 excluders. These bees are 
above average in shape, $2400. Paul Slo- 
boda, 442 Dakota St., Dayton 7, Ohio. 


PURE ITALIAN BEES and queens for 
1944 delivery. We won’t be able to ship 
any bees before April 10th, depending on 
weather conditions. Our prices for April 
and May delivery, 2-lb. bees with young 
queen, $4.00; 3-lb. bees. $5.00; 4-Ib. bees, 
$6.50. Untested queens, $1.25. All package 
bees f. o. b. express. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. State health certificate 


























with each shipment. Norman Bee Co., 
Ramer, Ala., Route 2. ; Pe tae 
~ FOR SALE Approximately 700 ten- 


frame colonies of bees with plenty of 
equipment, located in Northwestern Ohio. 
Guaranteed free from disease. Two elec- 
tric driven extractors, power capping knife. 
small steam boiler, storage tanks, one and 
one-half ton truck, all in good condition. 
Will sell honey house ecuipment and part 
of bees to one buyer, if desired. Reason- 
ably priced for early disposal. In care of 
“Gleanings”, Box 19, Medina, Ohio. 








HELP WANTED 

HELP WANTED—To work bees. Excep- 
tional opportunity for good help. M. E. 
Ballard, Roxbury, N. Y. 

RELIABLE help for the production of 
extracted honey from 2000 colonies. Parent 
Apiaries, East Grand Forks, Minn. 


WANTED—April ist, experienced bee 
man, single or married. Furnished apart- 
ment with modern conveniences available. 
Have 1000 swarms of bees in fifteen _loca- 
tions. Leroy C. Keet, Route 4, Water- 
town, N. Y. 

WANTED—Several young men, desiring 
to learn beekeeping, as helpers, in our overT- 
3000-colony outfit. Write stating age and 
experience and wages wanted. Deferment 
possible. Board and room_ furnished 
Chance for war factory jobs nearby during 
off season. Oscar H. Schmidt & Sons. 
Rt. 4, Bay City, Mich. 
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EXPERIENCED BEE INSPECTOR for 
the state of Washington, 1944 season. Give 
references in first letter. Write Mr. R. L. 
Longanecker, Wapato, Washington. 


POSITION WANTED 


REGISTERED NURSE, middle age, out- 
door type, interested in apiculture, would 
appreciate an opportunity to work with 
bees. 


GLEANINGS 














Commercial apiarist, please write: 
care of Gleanings, Box 9, Medina, Ohio. 
WANTED 





WANTED—One honey-jar filler. Frank 
Kearns, Austin, Minn. 


LONG NOSE honey bottle filler, Kelley’s 
100 gallon double boiler, Kelley’s capping 
melter and wax separator, automatic ma- 
chinery for bottling honey, automatic cap- 
per and labeling machine. Lewis Konces, 
No. Abington, Massachusetts. 


SEEDS 


KOREAN LESPEDEZA high quality $3.50 
Bushel. Hardy Alfalfa $19.50; Grimm $21.00. 
New Timothy $3.10. Sweet Clover, Scarifi- 
ed, $7.80; Unhulled, $4.20, Red Clover, 
$18.60. Clover-Timothy Mixed, $5.80. All 
Triple Cleaned. Guaranteed Satisfactory. 
Hybrid Corn, $3.25. Write Free Sample— 
ee Frank Sinn, Box 482, Clarinda, 
owa. 


FOR SALE—4 Am. Basswood Seedlings, 
or 6 Russian Olive Seedlings, or 5 Marrowii 
Honeysuckle, or 4 Pink Honeysuckle shrubs, 
18 inch, or 3 Red Dogwood shrubs, 2 foot, 
or 3 Pussy Willow, 2 foot, or 3 Basswood 
transplants, 3 foot, postpaid for a dollar 
bill, checks add 10c. Nectar and Pollen 
producers. For larger size trees, write us. 
Lewis Dadant dealer. Our COMBINED CON- 
TROLABLE FEEDER and SWARM CON- 
TROL BOARD will save swarms. Sample, 
$1.75 postpaid, 10 for $16.00, mot prepaid. 
——s COUNTY NURSERY, St. Peter, 
Minn. 























MAGAZINES 


THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—The only 
bee journal in India. Sample copy free. 
Yearly, 7s. 6d., International Money Order. 
Apply Editor, Indian Bee Journal, Jeoli- 
kote, Dist. Nainital, U. P. India. 





READ the South African Bee Journal to 
be conversant with conditions from far 
afield. Subscription 5/ per year. For fur- 
ther particulars, write to the Hon. Treas- 
urer, P. O. Box 43, Cleveland, Johannes- 
burg, S. Africa. 


WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER, offi- 
cial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, one year, $1.00; in combination 
with one year’s subscription to Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, $1.60. Wallingford Building, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 

_ THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading Journal 
in Great Britain and the only international 
bee review in existance. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice 
of apiculture. Specimen copy post free, 12 
cents stamps. Membership in the Club, in- 
cluding a subscription to. the paper, 10/6. 
The Apis Club, L. Illingsworth, The Way’s 
End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, England. 


DO YOU FIND it difficult to secure in- 
formation about sheep and sheep ranching 
methods? The SHEEP AND GOAT RAIS- 
ER reaches more sheepmen with more in- 
formation on range sheep than any other 
Magazine published. Subscription—$1.50. 
Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas, 
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1944 Prices 


Italian Calicasian 


eee 
1-24 $1.10 $3.50 $4.50 $5.50 $6.50 
25-99 1.05 3.35 4.35 5.35 6.35 
100 up 1.00 3.20 4.20 5.20 6.20 





We are already booked to ca- 
pacity for next April and May. If 
we have a very favorable Spring 
we may be able to handle a few 
more orders, but cannot book any 
more at this time. 

Will advise conditions later. 


The Stover Apiaries 


Mayhew, Miss. 











PETTIT’S PACKAGE BEES 


All Sold for 44. 

Regret that we cannot ac- 
cept more orders for 1944 than 
we have already booked. 

Will try to have even more 
bees in 1945. 


Morley Pettit 


Tifton, Georgia, U. S. A. 

















BEES - ITALIANS - QUEENS 


We can book a few more small orders at 
the following prices: 


2-lbs. bees with queen $4.00 f.o.b. 
3-lbs. bees with queen 5.00 f.o.b. 
Queens $1.25 ppd. 


W. E. Plant 
Rt 2, Hattiesburg, Miss. 





BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND 
STAMPS 
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Threé Band Italian Package 
.. OB... 


Full weight—Prompt Shipment— 

Young Bees. State Health Certifi- 

cate with each shipment. Live 

arrival guaranteed. Replacement 

or refund made promptly upon re- 

ceipt of bad order from your 

express agent 

2-lb. Pkg. Bees with untested queens 
each, $3.40 

3-lb. Pkg. Bees with untested queens 
each, $4.40 

4-lb. Pkg. Bees with untested queens 
each, $5.40 

Bees with untested queens 
each, $6.40 


5-lb. Pkg. 

Tested Queens 
Payable in U. S. Funds 

We are booked up for this season 

on extra Untested Queens. If bees 

are wanted without queens, de- 

duct $1.00 from each package. 


JACKSON APIARIES 


Funston, Ga. U. S. A. 














MOUNTAIN GRAY BEES 


No more orders for bees or queens ac- 
cepted until further notice appears in 
Gleanings. Thanks to all our friends and 
customers. 


BOLLING BEE CO. 
Bolling, Ala. 





ITALIAN QUEENS 
We have extra queens this Spring. Sorry, 
no packages as we are completely booked. 
Send us your queen orders. Prompt reply. 
Start shipping April Ist. 

Queens - Postpaid - Disease free 
Guaranteed Delivery. 
ree er $1.00 
ere re 0.90 
SUNKIST BEE CO. 


Rt. 2, Box 9, Houma, La. 





Leather-Color Italian Bees and 
Queens 
Good honey gatherers and gentle. 
Guaranteed purely mated queens. 

All package bees screened. No drones 
We solicit your inquiry on quantity 
lots of queens. 

M. I. TINDAL BEE CO. 
Greenville, Ala. 





BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND 
STAMPS 


March, 1944 


¢ 

MANY BEEKEEPERS have proven rais- 

ing fox, mink, nutria, muskrats, rabbits, 

highly profitable. Send dime for sample 

copy. Canada’s oldest fur farming maga- 

zine telling how. Fur Trade Journal of 
Canada, Box 31, Toronto 2, Ontario. 


MAGAZINES—Business, Vocational, Di- 
version. Current single copies only. Choose 
from 566 different publications, covering 
advertising, confectionery, electrical, foods, 
health, horticulture, jewelry, mail order, 
music, photography, poultry, refrigeration, 
selling, vegetable growing, watchmaking, 
and more than 150 other fields. List with 
prices free. Commercial Engraving Pub- 
lishing Co., 34M North Ritter, Indianapolis 
1, Indiana. 


Can Not Accept More Orders 


—FOR— 


April and May Delivery at Present 


To customers who booked their 

orders before this season’s prices 

were agreed upon, will quote as 
follows: 


Italians or Daughters of Queens 
bred for resistance 
Package Bees with Queens 
Lots of 2-lb. 3-lb. 4-Ilb. 5-lb Queens 
1 to 24 $3.50 $4.50 $5.50 $6.50 $1.10 
25 to 99 3.35 4.35 5.35 6.35 1.05 
100 up 3.20 4.20 5.20 6.20 1.00 


A. E. SHAW 


Shannon, Miss. 


























Italian Bees and Queens 


We can still handle a few more 
orders. Ten per cent books any 
order. Entire satisfaction is guar- 
anteed. 

2-lb. pkgs., 1 to 24, $4.00 each. 
Unt. Italian queens, 1 to 24, $1.25 
each. 


Valley Bes & Honey Co. 








Weslaco, Texas 








BOGCKED TO CAPACITY 


on packages for this season. 
Thanks. 


THE CROWVILLE APIARIES 
Rt. 1, Winnsboro, La. 
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| Tais- 
—. 
ample 
mage ANNOUNCING 
—_— To the customers that we have booked, 
BR... we have secured ample materials and. 
vering labor, to make all shipments of package 
— Bees and Queens, on schedule. Prepare to 
ration. receive them, and give them the best 
aking, of care. 
ts 

u - 
polis R. L. Bernell 
vacates Rt. 6, Box 270 
ers NEW ORLEANS, (17) LA. 














sent PURE ITALIAN QUEENS 


1 - 49, $1.25; 49 - up, $1.10 


vse All queens after June 15, $1.00 each 
2 as 15% will book your order. 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE APIARIES 
eens JOE B. TATE & SON 
1029 North 4th St., Nashville, Tenn. 








First Quality Italian Package Bees and Queens 


(1) (10) (50) (100 and over) 
2 Ibs. with queen, $4.25 $4.00 $3.60 $3.40 
3 lbs. with queen, 5.25 5.00 4.50 4.25 


Extra queens, $1.25 each. 

snssasnaosen Terms: 10% down to book your order, balance 10 days before shipment. Payable 
— in U. S. Funds. 

Book your order early and avoid disappointment. 























mS ALBERT KOEHNEN, Live Oak, Calif. 
more 
any 3-Banded Italian Bees and Queens CHOICE ITALIAN QUEENS 

suar- es and package bees. 

2-Ib. , s with queen ...... : bee 

sb, Hf of ss with aaeen lemons 34°50 We have been furnishing queens 
each. MO gd oi waked neuen aoe $1.10 and package bees through other 
31.25 No Discount shippers. Let us furnish yours direct. 

. Write for prices. 
J. P. CORON CLIFTON APIARIES 

’ Box 124 Kenner, Louisiana P.O. Box 684, Oroville, Calif. 


, Wanted White Extracted Honey 


Send Sample and best price Frt. Paid to Cincinnati, O. 


IES THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 











YUM 
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QUEENS 


Italians Daughters of Queens Bred for Resistance Caucasians 


PACKAGE BEES 
Prices on Package Bees With Queens 











2-lb. 3-lb. Extra 
Lots of Bees Bees Queens For Tested 
1 to 24 $4.00 $5.00 $1.25 queens double 
25 to 99 3.80 4.80 1.15 the price of 
100 or more 3.70 4.70 1.10 untested. 






BOOKING Onvrti.s NOW 
Over 25 year’s experience ™ sc: Paying 4342 cents a pound for Beeswax in ex- 
pa e for bees and queens you have over 50 poun write for rs = in- 
ons. We replace any bees that die in transit if it is our fault: if 
pm s fault file claim with them 
Send for FREE CIRCULAR 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES, Rt. 1, Box 70, Mercedes, Tex. 


BETTER-BRED QUEENS---Three-Banded Italians 


We can supply a limited number of —~- at the pees a 8 
5 























| b. 
Packages with queens, $4. 00 $5.00 $6.00 $7. 00 
| Queens, $1.25 each. 


One - half deposit required for booking orders. 
CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Alabama 





| 
| QUALITY PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


| We have discontinued booking orders until further notice in the bee journals. 
| Prices for 1944: 
| 2 lb. with Queen 3 lb. with Queen Single Queens 
lto 10 $3.45 $4.45 $1.05 
llto 24 3.35 


25 to 100 3.30 
100 and up 3.20 


GARON BEE CoO., DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 
Telephone 8614 Telegrams, Western Union 

















** PACKAGE BEES QUEENS ** 
Prices: Queens, $1.10 each. Two-pound package with queen, $3.50 each. 
Three-pound package, $4.50 each. 


. . 
No large orders will be considered this spring and small orders will be 
accepted if conditions are favorable during the shipping season. 


BESSONET BEE CO., DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 














GASPARD’S QUALITY ITALIAN PACK- 
% AGE BEES AND QUEENS 


THANK OUR MANY FRIENDS FOR THEIR PATRONAGE IN THE PAST 
BUT WE ARE NOT BOOKING ANY MORE ORDERS 
UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE 








J. L. GASPARD, Hessmer, La, 












































SPRING MANAGEMENT OF CEL- 
LAR WINTERED BEES. 
(Continued from page 87.) 


Some months ago an article in 
Gleanings which I believe came 
from a Canadian beekeeper, stated 
that a colony of bees wintering in a 
cellar used 35 pounds of stores. I 
have on several occasions weighed a 
colony in the cellar and the most I 
have ever found the bees to have 
consumed was 14 pounds from De- 
cember 1 to March 20. 

If a cellar will hold 100 colonies 
I set in only 75. In other words, I 
never fill a cellar to over three- 
fourths of its capacity. Then if a mild 
winter does come along I do not have 
to worry along in March when the 
weather begins to get warm. A cel- 


Photo shows portion of our queen bee yard containing over 6000 nuclei. 
ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
2 lbs. with queen, $4.00; 3 lbs. with queen, $5.00 
By express. 
Extra queens, $1.25 each. 


OVERBEY APIARIES, BUNKIE, LA., 


TROT OU OT SRT 
BL ye baat fo As Vie 4 | 


J 
, Se oe a a 


Sie 


a 





lar too warm for just one week cer- 
tainly can raise the “dickens” with 
the bees, if the honey is not of the 
best quality. 

I have my cans bought for 1944 for 
a crop of 40 pounds to the hive. If I 
get that I will get by, but if I am 
lucky enough to get 100 pounds all 
the better, but I would hate to get 
set for a big crop then get a small 
one. 

If you make up your mind that 
out of seven years you will get one 
bumper crop, two good, two fair, one 
light, and one failure, you can coast 
along without a crop worry, and a 
light crop will not be hard to take. 

Fayetteville, New York. 





BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND 
STAMPS 





ders until further notice. 








YORK'S PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Quality Bred Italians 


For 1944 
QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES WITH QUEENS 
ES 1 to 24 25 to 99 100 up 
a eer arr $1.10 each $1.05 each $1.00 each 
2-lb. packages ..... .. 3.65 each 3.50 each 3.35 each 
3-lb packages ......... 4.75 each 4.55 each 4.35 each 


We are booked to full capacity on advanced orders until around the 
middle of June or later and regret that we must decline additional or- 
Bookings are heavy and those who are 
late and wishing early shipping, we regret that we can not supply. 


YORK BEE COMPANY, JESUP, GEORGIA, U. 5. A. 


(The Universal Apiaries) 











YIIM 
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| Pearl & Walnut Sts. 





4-fr. Extractors 9%” baskets ...... 
10-fr. Wood Bound, Wire Queen Excluders, 5 or more .... 
10-fr. Telescope Cover Hives (Composition covering) 
with inner covers, frames, etc. Lots of 5 ............ 
10-fr. Hive Bodies and Frames, lots of 5 .................... 
Hoffman Brood Frames, per 100 ... 
25 lb. Hercules Wired Brood 8x16%4 or 8/2x16% .............. 
25-lb. Hercules Plain Brood 8x16°%4 or 8%2x16% 
25-lb. Thin Surplus Foundation 3%x16 ...................... 
i PRPS ree 
2” Hive Staples, per Ib. ........... 


(prices subject to change) 
SEND FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST FOR 1944 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 








Yes, Hen’s Teeth, We Have Them 


ath 0 at nih dba high a wale each $14.25 | 


each .80 


—_ 
- oe 
~~) 
Oo 


eee aeeseeteenesseseesvens 30 | 


Cincinnati, 2, Ohio | 








BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


Serving the beekeeping industry for a 
quarter century without bias or prejudice. 
“The forum for the thoughtful.” One year 
$1.00; two years, $1.50; sample copy, 3c 
stamp. ; ‘ 

With Gleanings it provides a combination 
that covers the beekeeping field. 

Both magazines for one year, $1.75 


BEEKEEPERS ITEM 
P. O. Box 687 San Antonio, Texas 











Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


“Australasian Beekeeper” 


Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start 
any time. Inquire for International 
Money Order for 5 shillings (Austra- 
lian) at your Post Office. 

Write now to the Editor. P. O. Box 20. 
West Maitland New South Wales 





Australia 











and selling of honey. 
—SAMPLE COPY FREE 


Address— 





2 Years*1.50 


American Bee Journal—monthly: published 
and edited by beekeepers for beekeepers. 
Full of pictures and tips on care of bees 


$1.00 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U. S. and Can- 
ada. Combined with Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture, both magazines. ONE YEAR, $1.75. 
This offer good only in the United States. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 
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BUT NOW—TOMORROW! 


... Look past today’s wartime sales 


to your future Honey Prosperity 


honey sales are easy, profits fine today. But 


what about tomorrow when the war boom’s over? 


Do you want to assume the full burden then of 


marketing all your honey without the aid of strong, 
seasoned selling organizations? 

Or would you rather have the facilities of reliable, 
well-established Honey Packers to maintain the 
even flow of distribution so necessary to prosperity 
in our industry? 

The choice is yours. But, to be safe, you must 


make that choice now this season: 


_.. If All Work Together 


This season, you can short-sightedly sell all your 
honey to over-expanded, local markets bound to 
die when things return to normal . as they did 
after the last war 
Or... more wisely . .. you can sell a fair share of 
your honey to one of the undersigned Honey 
Packers . . . Honey Packers that will distribute this 
honey equitably across the land . . . so that the 
great, stable national market can be maintained . . . 
so that, in years to come, a ready, continuous and 
widespread demand will exist for the toothsome 


product of your hives 


Think this choice over carefully. On the basis of 
your own best, permanent advantage, you are sure 
to decide to protect the future of America’s honey 
industry .. . your own future as a Beekeeper . . . by 
selling reputable Honey Packers a generous share 
of your current honey crop. Remember, without 
your honey, the Honey Packer cannot exist. 

When you sell to Honey Packers, you not only 
will get top OPA ceiling prices now, but you will 
help keep these prices at highest possible levels 


long after present abnormal times are but a memory. 





The Following Established Packers 


Invite Your Valued Cooperation: 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 
T. W. BURLESON & SON 
Waxahackie, Texas 
BZB HONEY COMPANY 
Alhambra, Calif. 
H. J. HEINZ CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
THE JOHN G. PATON COMPANY, INC. 
New York City 
SIOUX HONEY ASSOCIATION 


Sioux City, lowa 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 
Los Angeles, Calif. 














YIM 
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SOY BEAN FLOUR—POLLEN 
SUPPLEMENT 

We have made arrangements with the 
manufacturer for distribution of their Soy 
Flour for beekeepers. This is the Lo-Fat, 
High-Protein expeller type flour. Write for 
prices. We have a limited supply of pol- 
len traps for sale. 


Killion & Sons Apiaries 
Paris, Illinois 


“THE BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 
$1.00 a Year 


Special Introductory Offer 
for $1.00. 

Combined with Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture, it makes the Perfect Pair. Both maga- 
zines, one year, $1.75. 

THE BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 
1110 Piper Rd. Rt. 5, Lansing, Mich. 


18 months 





BEE CULTURE March, 1944 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


FOR SALE—30 colonies of bees, your 
choice of 50. Bees have been inspected. 
John W. Kline. R. D. 3, Catawina, Pa. 








WANTED—Electric uncapping knife. 
George Carlisle, Kamiah, Idaho. 





WANTED—Man with some experience 
for coming season. Soder Apiaries, Strat- 
ford, Iowa. 





WANTED to buy 100 to 200 colonies of 
bees. Preferably in Northern New York. 
Eugene Potter, Route 1, Canton, New York. 





BOOK, “Bible Made Plain’’. Questions 
answered from the Bible by texts, for 
fifty cents. Also Free 20th Century Course 
of 30 subjects. Box 135, Stoneham 80, Mass. 














AY alland 
OA PIAR ES od 


APIARIES 





Quality Bee Supplies 
Prompt Shipment from Stock 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


THE HUBBARD APIARIES 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 


ONSTED, MICHIGAN 


WRITE FOR 
FREE CATALOG 


Factory Prices 














Are Critical - 


demand. 


Quality Bee Supplies. 


Manufacturing Conditions 


We have been able to overcome a great many obstacles in the making 
of bee supplies but our increased production will not meet the big 


Mail your order as soon as possible so that we can plan accordingly 
and serve you if possible with the “Best By The Bee Test”, Root 


The A. I. Root Company 


MEDINA, OHIO 





The A. I. Root Co. of Iowa. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago. 
224 W. Huron St. 
CHICAGO 10, ILL. 











| 
The A. I. Root Co., 12 W. 21st St., New York 10, N. Y. 


A. I. Root Co. of Indianapolis. 
121 N. Alabama St. 
-{4 INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse. 
1112 Erie Blvd., East 
SYRACUSE 3, N. Y. 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Information from Producing Areas 
SUMMARY, Jan. 22-Feb. 7 


Percipitation continued rather light and 
temperatures somewhat above normal dur- 
ing the last week in January and first 
week in February. During the second week 
in February temperatures dropped over 
practically the entire northern half of the 
country and extended well into the south, 
with moderate to fairly heavy snowfall 
over the North Central and Plains Area 
and rain and snow in the Northwest, North- 
east and Southeast. This rain and snow 
should reduce the moisture deficiency 
which existed over much of the northern 
half of the country, although in many of 
these sections the soil was very dry and 
considerable additional precipitation will 
be mecessary before spring. The colder 
temperatures were beneficial in retarding 
premature development of _ vegetation, 
especially fruit buds which were coming 
onunusually early in many sections. The 
weather will also check abnormally early 
broodrearing over the northern portion of 
the country. In the Gulf Coast States some 
early trees are budding and blooming and 
vegetation is coming on quite rapidly. 
Broodrearing is becoming active and in 
the package and queen producing areas 
grafting of queen cells has already begun. 

Bees appear to be wintering well in all 
sections of the country, with generally 
ample food stores. However, the mild 
January and early February weather 
caused unusual activity of bees in some 





Vviln 


States which resulted in a heavy consump- 
tion of stores and will necessitate some 
feeding to carry bees through until spring. 
There is some question as to how well 
honey plants have gone through the winter, 
especially in the Plains and North Central 
areas where there has been little or no 
snow cover. Present indications are that 
the acreage of sweetclover available next 
season will be further reduced but in the 
Ohio Valley and eastern Plains area there 
seems to be some increase in white clover 
acreage. Infestation of clover weevil has 
been noticed in some new areas, especially 
in Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 

Indications are that many amateurs or 
new beekeepers are exploring the possibil- 
ities of starting beekeeping this season. 
Package bee producers report many in- 
quiries for only a few packages and also 
many inquiries as to methods of handling 
package bees. Among the larger commer- 
cial beekeepers and also among poco: 
and queen producers the shortage of skilled 
labor continues as a very serious factor 
toward expansion. Practically all southern 
package bee and queen producers have 
been booked to capacity for some time. 

Revised WPB Order L-257, issued Febru- 
ary 3 and effective July 1, 1944 authorizes 
the manufacture of beekeeping supplies. 
except hives. at 119 percent of the 1940 or 
1941 production whichever is higher. Pro- 
duction of hives continues on an unlimited 
basis as previously. The scarcity of lum- 
ber, however, is causing some concern as 
to whether an adequate output of hives 
can continue for any extended period. 


Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


L. } 2 S. 4. S. 6. 2. 

Date 1943 To To Cond. Cond. 
Rec. Hold Large Lots Grocers Consumers Move- honey colo- 
Feb. State Names over Ex. Comb Ex. Comb Ex. Comb ments plant nies 
10 S-Ala. (J. C. Dickman) 35 Fair 100 100 
14 B.C. (A. W. Finlay) 0 Fair 100 100 
11 S-Calif. (L. L. Andrews) 0 .30 Rapid 100 100 
11 SE-Colo. (Otis E. Adcock) 0 Slow 100 100 
9 E-Conn. (Allen Latham) .23 Fair Bad 100 
15 S-Fla. (C. C. Cook) Rapid 100 100 
10 C-Fla. (Harry Hewitt) 0 Fair 100 110 
7 SE-Ga. (J. J. Wilder) None 90 100 
7 NC-Ind. (T. C. Johnson) 0 6.00 33 Rapid 90 100 
8 NW-Ind. (E. S. Miller) 0 35 Fair 75 100 
7 W-Iowa (E. G. Brown) 0 Rapid 50 100 
12 E-Mich. (L. S. Griggs) 0 28 Fair 60 90 
14 S-Mich. (Floyd Markham) 0 Fair 80 100 
8 C-Mich. (E. D. Townsend) 0 None 80 100 
14 W-Minn. (B. L. Morehouse) 0 Rapid 80 90 
14 S-Mimn. (J. F. Garner) 0 Fair 100 120 
19 W-Nev. (Mrs. E. G. Norton) 0 Fair 90 90 
11 W-Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis) 4.50 .25 Fair 100 100 
11 W-N.M. (C. A. Baltzley) 40 Fair 100 100 
8 W-N.Y. (Adams & Myers) 0 6.00 35 100 
9 NW-N.Y. (Geo. B. Howe) Fair 90 
7 C-NY. (F. W. Lesser) 0 100 100 
9 SE-N.C. (W. J. Martin) 0 Fair 100 100 
18 C-Ohio (R. D. Hiatt) Fair 90 90 
14 NC-Okla. (C. F. Stiles) 0 Rapid 80 85 
9 SE-Penn. (D. C. Gilham) 10 5.40 .32 Rapid 75 

7 C-Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) 0 Fair 100 100 
10 E-Tenn. (W. L. Walling) 0 Fair 100 90 
10 C-Texas (T. A. Bowden) 0 Fair 100 100 
8 S-Texas (C. G. Maves) 0 80 85 
8 S-Texas (H. B. Parks) Rapid 100 100 
8 N-W.Va. (W. C. Griffith) 0 None Slow 

17 N-Wyo. (Earl C. Reed) 0 Fair 78 100 
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. {ronsides Foundation.. 











(patented) Cc 
, ‘ , C 
Besides being vertically wired 
the ends are metal-bound, giving 
you a wonderful comb after the 
bees draw it out. Tough and Lo 
straight as a board. For use in to 
split bottom bar Hoffman frames. va 
Once used - ALWAYS USED _ 
Sheet sizes 8% x 16% sm 
Sf eer ere $1.35 
ae ee 6.50 
eer eee 12.50 
(plus postage) 1 


Bees & Queens! Send for complete price list on 
We urge early bee supplies. 

(cash with) or- 
3 ders for prior- 
*, ity on all sup- 


fierce 1 THG Fred W. Muth Company 


lists. 








229 Walnut St. Cincinnati, 2, Ohio 





BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND 
STAMPS 


| | 











Look for This Sign a 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
ween Fon ees ass - lin|||. 


16 oz. Economy Jars, carton 24 each, $0.70 





32 oz. Economy Jars, carton 12 each, 42 
5 lb. Economy Jars, 12 cartons 5.00 
24 cartons 9.95 


Trade MK. Reg. 

U.S. Pat. Off. 60 Ib. Square tin cans, carton of 16 5.40 
Quick shipment from large Paducah stock. 

KELLEY—“The Bee Man” 


New Price List 


Write for 1944 price list. We now have many items that have 
been short for some time. Prices remain steady except on bees. All 
stocks are low so order early. % 





THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 0s 
Paducah, Kentueky Rt 
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ion. || BUY LOTZ SECTION 


Raise Comb Honey 
Container shortage and price ceil- 
ing worries will not be: yours. 
Comb Honey furnishes its own 


wired container. 
giving Comb Honey has no ceiling 
ter the price. 
sh and Lotz sections are morale builders 
use in to comb honey raisers. They save 
frames. valuable time because they do not 
ISED break when being folded. Less 
breakage means lower cost. The 
TA smooth white section adds eye 
$1.35 appeal. 
6.50 As complete a stock of 
12.50 Bee Supplies as 
Wartime restrictions permit. 
list on 1944 catalog published soon. 
eee 


August Lotz Company 


Boyd, Wisconsin 


mpaity 


2, Ohio 
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NOTICE 


.. 
1T1 Write for prices for having 
your wax made up or 


h, $0.70 outright purchase of 
h, .42 
5.00 , 
9.95 SCHMIDT’S 
; 5.40 


_— Economy Foundation 


Not excelled for quality, 
strength and 


























tip 


Bee SuPPLIES 


ror Michigan 


NOW is the time to anticipate 
your needs for 1944. Send us a 
list of your wants and we will 
quote best CASH PRICE. On 
hives and foundation, 5% off 
on $50.00 orders, and 10% on 
$150.00. 


HAVE A BIG STOCK OF 
HIVES, FOUNDATION, 
GLASS CONTAINERS 

AND 60 LB. CANS. 


NeW-JUST [N-NEW 


A round Economy 63-mm top 
ONE QUART HONEY JAR 
that easily takes a full 3 lbs. of 
HOT honey. We expect this jar 
to rank along with the 5 Ib. 
size for popularity in 1944. 
Packed 12 to a carton. These 
cost only 1c per case more than 
the undersize 2'2 Ib. Economy 
at Lansing. 

SECTION HONEY FOR 1944 
“It’s a snap” to prepare the 
Supers with the ROOT’S SPLIT 
SECTION DEVICE (price 55c), 
using regular sections split 3- 
sides and thin super for split 
sections. 


M. J. BECK C0. 





- workmanship 
t have 
—— Satisfaction Unconditionally Guaranteed Sucessor to M. H. Hunt & Son 
. 510 N. Cedar St., Box 7 
Oscar H. Schmidt & Sons LANSING 1, MICH. 
R. 4 Bay Gity, Mich. “Cun oe ae 








weed 
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